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That Pov of Horcott's. 
sisal 
CHAPTER XIV. 

A Goop-By. 
= L HILE I strolled into the garden 

to select a table for our dinner, 
Eccles went in search of Mr. De- 
lorme, and though he had affected 
to say that the important duty of 
devising the feast should be con- 
fided to the host, I could plainly 
see that my respected tutor ac- 
cepted his share in that high 
responsibility. 

I will only say of the feast 
in question that, though I was 
daily accustomed to the admir- 
able dinners of my father’s table, 
I had no conception of what 
exquisite devices in cookery 
could be produced by the skill 
of an accomplished restaurateur, 
left free to his own fancy, and 
without limitation as to the bill. 


One thing alone detracted from the perfect enjoyment of the banquet. 
It was the appearance of Mr. Delorme himself, white-cravatted and gloved, 
carrying in the soup. It was an attention that he usually reserved for 
great personages, royalties, or high dignitaries of the court; and I was 
shocked that he should have selected me for the honour, not the less as 
it was only a few hours before he and I had been drinking champagne 
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2 THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S, 


with much clinking of glasses together, and interchanging the most affcc- 
tionate vows of eternal friendship. 

I arose from my chair to salute him, but, as he deposited the tureen 
upon the table, he stepped back and bowed low, and retreated in this 
fashion, with the same humble reverence at every step, till he was lost in 
the distance. 

“Bit down,” said Eccles, with a peculiar look, as though to warn me 
that I was forgetting my dignity; and then, to divert my attention, he 
added, ‘‘ That green seal is an attention Delorme offers you—a very 
rare favour too—a bottle of his own peculiar Johannisberg. Let us drink 
his health. Now, Digby, I call this something very nigh perfection.”’ 

It was a theme my tutor understood thoroughly, and there was not a 
dish nor a wine that he did not criticize. 

‘¢ T was always begging -your father to take this cook, Digby,” siid 
he, with a half sigh. “Even with a first-rate artist you need change, 
otherwise your dinners become manneristic, as ours have become of late.”’ 

He then went on to show me that the domestic cook, always appealing 
to the small public of the family, gets narrowed in his views and bounded in 
his resources. He compared them, I remember, to the writers in certain 
religious newspapers, who must always go on spicing higher and higher as 
the palates of their clients grow more jaded. How he worked out his 
theme afterwards I cannot tell, for I was watching the windows of the 
house, and stealing glances down the alleys in the garden, longing for one 
look, ever so fleeting, of my lovely partner of the night before. 

“T see, young gentleman,” said he, evidently nettled at my inattention, 
“your thoughts are not with me.” 

‘“‘ How long have we to stay, sir?’ said I, reverting to the respect I 
tendered him at my lessons. 

“You have thirty-eight minutes,” said he, examining his watch : ‘‘ which 
I purpose to apportion in this wise,—eight for the douceur, five for the cheese, 
fifteen for the dessert, five for coffee and a glass of curacoa. ‘The bill and 
our parting compliments will take the rest, giving us three minutes to walk 
across to the station.” 

These sort of pedantries were a passion with him,vand.I did. not inter- 
pose a word as he spoke. 

‘‘ What, a pineapple!” cried a young fellow from an adjoining table, 
as a waiter deposited a magnificent pine in the midst»of'the bouquet that 
adorned our table. 

‘‘ Monsieur Delorme begs to say, sir, this has just arrived from 
Lacken.” 

‘Don’t you know who that is?” said a companion, in a low voice ; 
but my hearing, ever acute, caught the words,—‘‘ He’s that boy of 
Norcott’s.” 

I started as if I had received a blow. It was time to resent these 
insolences, and make an end of them for ever. 

“You heard what that man yonder has called me ?” said I to Eccles. 
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“‘No; I was not minding him.” 

‘“‘ The old impertinence,—‘ That boy of Norcott’s.’” 

I arose, and took the cane I had laid against a chair. What I was 
about to do I knew not. I felt I should launch some insolent provocation. 
As for what should follow, the event might decide that. 

“T’d not mind him, Digby,” said Eccles, carelessly, as he lit his 
cigarette, and stretched his legs on a vacant chair. I took no notice 
of his words, but walked on. Before, however, I had made three steps 
my eyes caught the flutter of a dress at the end of the alley. It was merely 
the last folds of some floating muslin, but it was enough to rout all other 
thoughts from my head, and I flew down the walk with lightning speed. I 
was right, it was Pauline. In an instant I was beside her. 

‘“‘ Dearest, darling Pauline,’’ I cried, seizing her round the waist and 
kissing her cheek, before she well knew, “how happy it makes me to 
see you even for a few seconds.”’ 

«Ah, milord, I did not expect to see you here,” said she, half dis- 
tantly. 

“‘T am not milord ; I am your own Dighy—Digby Norcott, who loves 
you, and will make you his wife.” 

“Ma foi! children don’t marry—at least demoiselles don’t marry 
them,” said she, with a saucy laugh. 

‘‘T am no more an ‘enfant,’”’ said I, with a passionate stress on the 
word, ‘than I was last night, when you never left my arm except to sit at 
my side at supper.” 

‘But you are going away,” said she, pouting, ‘“‘else why that tra- 
velling dress, and that sack strapped at your side ?”’ 

‘Only for a few weeks. A short tour up the Rhine, Pauline, to see 
the world, and complete my education, and then I will come back and 
marry you, and you shall be mistress of a beautiful house, and have every- 
thing you can think of.” 

‘‘ Vrai?” asked she, with a little laugh. 

“‘T swear it by this kiss.”’ 

‘“‘Pardie, monsieur! you are very adventurous,” said she, repulsing 
me; ‘ you will make me not regret that you are going so soon.” 

“Oh, Pauline! when you know that I adore you, that I only value 
wealth to share it with you ; that all I ask of life is to devote it to you.” 

«‘ And that you haven't got full thirty seconds left for that admirable 
object,” broke in Eccles. ‘‘ We must run for it like fury, boy, or we shall 
be late.” 

“T'll not go.” 

“Then I'll be shot if I stay here and meet your father,” said he, turning 
away. 

‘¢Oh, Pauline, dearest, dearest of my heart!’ I sobbed out, as I fell 
upon her neck ; and the vile bell. of the railroad rang out with its infernal 
discord as I clasped her to my heart. 

“Come along, and confound you,” cried Eccles; and with a porter 
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on one side and Eccles on the other, I was hurried along down the garden, 
across a road, and along a platform, where the station-master, wild with 
passion, stamped and swore in a very different mood from that in which he 
smiled at me across the supper-table the night before. 

‘“‘ We're waiting for that boy of Norcott’s, I vow,” said an old fellow 
with a grey moustache ; and I marked him out for future recognition. 

Unlike my first journey, where all seemed: confusion, trouble, and 
annoyance, I now saw only pleasant faces, and people bent on enjoyment. 
We were on the great tourist road of Europe, and it seemed as though 
every one was bound on some errand of amusement. Eccles, too, was a 
pleasant contrast to the courier who took charge of me on my first journey. 
Nothing could be more genial than his manner. He treated me with a 
perfect equality, and by that greatest of all flatteries to one of my age, 
induced me to believe that I was actually companionable to himself. 

I will not pretend that he was an instructive companion. He had 
neither knowledge of history nor feeling for art, and rather amused himself 
with sneering at both, and quizzing such of our fellow-travellers as the 
practice was safe with. But he was always gay, always in excellent spirits, 
ready to make light of the passing annoyances of the road, and, as he said 
himself, he always carried a quart-bottle of condensed sunshine with him 
against a rainy day ; and of my own knowledge I can say his supply seemed 
inexhaustible. 

His cheery manner, his bright good looks, and his invariable good- 
humour won upon every one, and the sourest and least genial people 
thawed into some show of warmth under his contagious pleasantry. 

He did not care in what direction we went, and would have left it 
entirely to me to decide, had I been able to determine. All he stipulated 
for was :—‘‘ No barbarism, no Oberland or glacier humbug. No Saxon 
Switzerland abominations. So long as we travel in a crowd, and meet 
good cookery every day, you'll find me charming.” 

Into this philosophy he inducted me. ‘ Make life pleasant, Digby ; 
never go in search of annoyances. Duns and disagreeables will come of 
themselves, and it’s no bad fun dodging them. It’s only a fool ever keeps 
their company.” 

A more shameless immorality might have revolted me, but this peddling 
sort of wickedness, this half-jesting with right and wrong,—giving to morals 
the aspect of a game in which a certain kind of address was practicable,— 
was very seductive to one of my age and temper. I fancied, too, that I 
was becoming a consummate man of the world, and his praises of my 
proficiency were unsparingly bestowed. 

Attaching ourselves to this or that party of travellers, we would go off 
here or there, in any direction, for four or five days ; and though I usually 
found myself growing fond of those I became more intimate with, and sorry 
to part from them, Eccles invariably wearied of the pleasantest people after 
a day or two. Incessant change seemed essential to him, and his nature 
and his spirits flagged when denied it. 
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What I least liked about him, however, was a habit he had of “ trotting ”’ 
me out—his own name ‘for it—before strangers. My knowledge of 
languages, my skill at games, my little musical talents, he would parade 
in a way that I found positively offensive. Nor was this all, for I found 
he represented me as the son of a man of immense wealth and of a rank 
commensurate with his fortune. 

One must have gone through the ordeal of such a representation to 
understand its vexations, to know all the impertinences it can evoke from 
some, all the slavish attentions from others. I feel a hot flush of shame 
on my cheek now, after long years, as I think of the mortifications I went 
through, as Eccles would suggest that I should buy some princely chateau 
that we saw in passing, or some lordly park alongside of which our road 
was lying. 

As to remonstrating with him on this score, or, indeed, on any other, 
it was utterly hopeless; not to say that it was just as likely he would 
amuse the first group of travellers we met by a ludicrous version of my 
attempt to coerce him into good behaviour. 

One day he pushed my patience beyond all limit, and I grew downright 
angry with him. I had been indulging in that harmless sort of half 
tkrtation with a young lady, a fellow-traveller, which, not transgressing the 
bounds of small attentions, does not even excite remark or rebuke. 

“Don't listen to that young gentleman's blandishments,” said he, 
laughing, “for, young as he looks, he is already engaged. Come, come, 
don’t look as though you'd strike me, Digby, but deny it if you can.” 

We were, fortunately for me, coming into a station as he spoke. I 
sprang out, and travelled third-class the rest of the day to avoid him, and 
when we met at night, I declared that with one such liberty more I'd part 
company with him for ever. 

The hearty good-humour with which he assured me I should not be 
offended again almost made me ashamed of my complaint. We shook 
hands over our reconciliation, and vowed we were better friends than ever. 

What it cost him to abandon this habit of exalting me before strangers, 
how nearly it touched one of the chief pleasures of his life, I was, as I 
thought, soon to see in the altered tone of his manner. In fact, it totally 
destroyed the easy flippancy he used to wield, and a facility with strangers 
that once seemed like a special gift with him. I tried in vain to rally him 
out of this half depression, but it was clear he was not a man of many 
resources, and that I had already sapped a principal one. 

While we thus journeyed, he said to me one-day, ‘I find, Digby, our 
money is running short ; we must make for Zurich : it is the nearest of the 
places on our letter of credit.” 

I assented, of course, and we bade adicu to a pleasant family with 
whom we had been travelling, and who were bound for Dresden, assuring 
them we should meet them on the Elbe. 

Eccles had grown of late more and more serious; not alone had his 
gaiety deserted him, but he grew absent and forgetful to an absurd extent ; 
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and it was evident some great preoccupation had hold of him. During the 
entire of the last day before we reached Zurich he scarcely spoke a word, 
and as I saw that he had received some letters at Schaffhausen, I 
attributed his gloom to their tidings. As he had not spoken to me of bad 
news, I felt ashamed to obirude myself on his confidence and kept silent, 
and not a word passed between us as we went. He had telegraphed to the 
banker, a certain Mr. Heinfetter, to order rooms for us at the hotel ; and as 
we alighted at the door, the gentleman himself was there to meet us. 

‘‘Herr Eccles ?”’ said he, eagerly, lifting his hat as we descended ; and 
Eccles moved towards him, and, taking his arm, walked away to some 
distance, leaving me alone and unnoticed. For several minutes they 
appeared in closest confab, their heads bent close together, and at last I saw 
Eccles shake himself free from the other’s arm, and throw up both his 
hands in the air with a gesture of wild despair. I began to suspect some 
disaster had befallen our remittances, that they were lost or suppressed, and 
that Eccles was overwhelmed by the misfortune. I own I could not par- 
ticipate in the full measure of the misery it seemed to cause him, and I 
lighted a cigar and sat down on a stone bench to wait patiently his 
return. 

“‘T believe you are right; it is the best way, after all,’ said Eccles, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ You say you'll look after the boy, and I'll start by the ten- 
o'clock train.” 

“Yes, I'll take the boy,” said the other; ‘but you'll have to look 
sharp and lose no time. They will be sequestering the moment they hear 
of it, and I half suspect old Engler will be before you.” 

“But my personal effects? I have things of value.” 

‘‘ Hush, hush! he’ll overhear you. Come, young gentleman,” said 
he to me—‘“‘ come home and sup with me. The hotel is so full, they’ve 
no quarters for you. I'll try if I can’t put you up.” 

Eccles stood with his head bent down as we moved away, then lifted 
his eyes, waved his hand a couple of times, and said, ‘‘ By-by.” 

‘‘Isn’t he coming with us?” asked I. 

‘*Not just yet: he has some business to detain him,” said the banker, 
and we moved on. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A TERRIBLE SHOCK. 


Herr Herxretrter was a bachelor, and lived in a very modest fashion 
over his banking-house, and as he was employed from morning till night, I 
saw next to nothing of him. Eccles, he said, had been called away, and 
though I eagerly asked where ? by whom ? and for how long? I got no 
other answer than “he is called away,” in very German English, and 
with a stolidity of look fully as Teutonic. 

The banker was not talkative : he smoked all the evening, and drank beer, 
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and except an occasional monosyllabic comment on its excellence, said 
little. 

“ Ach, ja!” he would say, looking at me fixedly, as though assenting 
to some not exactly satisfactory conclusion his mind had come to about 
me—* Ach, ja!” And I would have given a good deal at the time to know 
to what peculiar feature of my fortune or my fate this half-compassionate 
exclamation extended. 

‘Is Eccles never coming back?” cried I, one day, as the post came 
in, and no tidings of him appeared ; “is he never coming at all ?”’ 

‘‘ Neyer, no more.” 

‘‘Not coming back!” cried I. 

‘No; not come back no more.” 

‘Then what am I staying here for? Why do I wait for him ?”’ 

‘ Because you have no money to go elsewhere,” said he, and for once 
he gave way to something he thought was a laugh. 

‘‘T don’t understand you, Herr Heinfetter,” said I; ‘‘ our letter of 
credit, Mr. Eecles told me, was on your house here. Is it exhausted, and 
must I wait for a remittance ? ”’ 

‘Tt is exhaust; Mr. Eccles exhaust it.’’ 

‘‘ So that I must write for money ; is that so?” 

‘«* You may write and write, mein lieber, but it won’t come.” 

Herr Heinfetter drained his tall glass, and, leaning his arms on the 
table, said: ‘I will tell you in German, you know it well enough.” And 
forthwith he began a story, which lost nothing of the pain and misery it 
caused me by the unsympathizing tone and stolid look of the narrator. 
For my readers’ sake, as for my own, I will condense it into the fewest 
words I can, and omit all that Herr Heinfetter inserted either as comment 
or censure. My father had eloped with Madame Cleremont! They had 
fled to Innspriick, from which my father returned to the neighbourhood of 
Belgium, to offer Cleremont a mecting. Cleremont, however, possessed in 
his hands a reparation he liked better—my father’s cheque-book, with a 
number of signed but unfilled cheques. These he at once filled up to 
the last shilling of his credit, and drew out the money, so that my 
father’s first draft on London was returned dishonoured. ‘The villa and 
all its splendid contents were sequestrated, and an action for divorce, with 
ten thousand pounds laid as damages, already commenced. Of three 
thousand franes, which our letter assured us at Zurich, Eccles had drawn two 
thousand : he would have taken all, but Heinfetter, who prudently foresaw 
I must be got rid of some day, retained one thousand to pay my way. 
Eccles had gone, promising to return when he had saved his own effects, 
or what he called his own, from the wreck; but a few lines had come from 
him to say the smash was complete, the ‘ huissicrs ” in possession, seals 
on everything, and ‘not even the horses watered without a gendarme 
present in full uniform.” 

‘“‘Tell Digby, if we travel together again, he'll not have to complain of 
my puffing him off for a man of fortune ; and, above all, advise him to avoid 
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Brussels in his journeyings. f[fe’ll find his father’s creditors, I'm afraid, 
far more attached to him than Mademoiselle Pauline.” 

His letter wound up with a complaint over his own blighted prospects, 
for, of course, his chance of the presentation was now next to hopeless, 
and he did not know what line of life he might be driven to. 

And now, shall I own that, ruined and deserted as I was, overwhelmed 
with sorrow and shame, there was no part of all the misery I felt more 
bitterly than the fate of her who had been so kindly affectionate to me- 
who had nursed me so tenderly in sickness, and been the charming com- 
panion of my happiest hours. At first, it seemed incredible. My father’s 
manner to her had ever been coldness itself, and I could only lead myseif 
to believe the story by imagining how the continued cruelty of Cleremont 
had actually driven the unhappy woman to entreat protection against his 
barbarity. It was as well I should think so, and it served to soften the 
grief and assuage the intensity of the sorrow the event caused me. I 
cried over it two entire days and part of a third, and so engrossed was I 
with this affliction, that not a thought of myself, or of my own destitution, 
ever crossed me. 

“Do you know where my father is ?”” asked I of the banker. 

‘¢ Yes,” said he, drily. 

‘« May I have his address ?_ I wish to write to him.” 

‘“‘ This is what he send for message,” said he, producing a telegram, 
the address of which he had carefully torn off. ‘It is of you he speak. 
‘Do what you like with him, except bother me. Let him have whateyer 
money is in your hands to my credit, and let him understand he has no 
more to expect from Roger Norcott.’” 

‘‘ May I keep this paper, sir?’’ asked I, in a humble tone. 

‘‘T see no reason against it. Yes,” mutteredhe. <‘* As to the moneys, 
Eccles have drawn eighty pound ; there is forty romain to you.”’ 

I sat down and covered my face with my hands. It was a habit with 
me when I wanted to apply myself fully to thought ; but Herr Heinfetter 
suspected that I had given way to grief, and began to cheer me up. I at 
once undeceived him, and said, ‘‘ No, I was not crying, sir; I was only 
thinking what I had best do. If you allow me, I will go up to my 
room, and think it over by myself. I shall be calmer, even if I hit on 
nothing profitable.” 

I passed twelve hours alone, occasionally dropping off to sleep out 
of sheer weariness, for my brain worked hard, travelling over a wide space, 
and taking in every contingency and every accident I could think of. I 
might go back and seek out my mother ; but to what end, if I should only 
become a dependant on her? No: far better that I should try and 
obtain some means of earning a livelihood, ever so humble, abroad, than 
spread the disgrace of my family at home. Perhaps Herr Heinfetter 
might accept my services in some shape; I could be anything but a 
servant. 

When I told him I wished to earn my bread, he looked doubtingly at 
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me in silence, shaking his head, and muttering, ‘‘ Nein, nicmals, nein,” in 
every cadence of despair. 

‘* Could you not try me, sir ?”’ pleaded I, earnestly ; but his head moved 
sadly in refusal. 

‘*T will think of it,” he said at last, and he left me. 

He was good as his word: he thought of it for two whole days, and 
then said that he had a correspondent on the shore of the Adriatic, in a 
little-visited town, where no news of my father’s history was like to reach, 
and that he would write to him to take me into his counting-house in some 
capacity: a clerk, or possibly a messenger, till I should prove myself worthy 
of being advanced to the desk. It would be hard work, however, he said ; 
Herr Oppovich was a Slavac, and they were people who gave themselves 
few indulgences, and their dependants still fewer. 

He went on to tcll me, that the house of Hodnig and Oppovich had 
been a wealthy firm formerly, but that Hodnig had over-speculated, and 
died of a broken heart; that now, after years of patient toil and thrift, 
Oppovich had restored the credit of the house, and was in good repute in 
the world of trade. Some time back he had written to Heinfetter to send 
him a young fellow who knew languages and was willing to work. 

“¢ That’s all,” he said; ‘‘ shall I venture to tell him that I recommend 
you for these ?” 

‘‘ Let me have a trial,” said I, gravely. 

‘‘T will write your letter to-night, then, and you shall set out to- 
morrow for Vienna ; thence you'll take the rail to Trieste, and by sea 
you'll reach Fiume, where Herr Oppovich lives.” 

I thanked him heartily, and went to my room. 

On the morning that followed began my new life. I was no longer to 
be the pampered and spoiled child of fortune, surrounded with every 
appliance of luxury, and waited on by obsequious servants. I was now 
to travel modestly, to fare humbly, and to ponder over the smallest 
outlay, lest it should limit me in some other quarter of greater need. But 
of all the changes in my condition, none struck me so painfully at first 
as the loss of consideration from strangers that immediately followed my 
fallen state. People who had no concern with my well-to-do condition, 
who could take no possible interest in my prosperity, had been courteous 
to me hitherto, simply because I was prosperous, and were now become 
something almost the reverse for no other reason, that I could see, than 
that I was poor. 

Where before I had met willingness to make my acquaintance, and an 
almost cordial acceptance, I was now to find distance and reserve. Above 
all, I discovered that there was a general distrust of the poor man, as 
though he were one more especially exposed to rash influences, and more 
likely to yield to them. 

I got some sharp lessons in these things the first few days of my 
journey, but I dropped down at last into the third-class train, and found 
myself at ease. My fellow-travellers were not very polished or very 
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cultivated, but in one respect their good breeding had the superiority over 
that of finer folk. They never questioned my right to be saving, nor seemed 
to think the worse of me for being poor. 

Herr Heinfetter had counselled me to stay a few days. at Vienna, and 
provide myself with clothes more suitable to my new condition than those 
I was wearing. 

“Tf old Ignaz Oppovich saw a silk-lined coat, he’d soon send you 
about your business,” said he ; “and as to that fine watch-chain and its 
gay trinkets, you have only to appear with it once to get your dismissal.” 

It was not easy, with my little experience of life, to see how these 
things should enter into an estimate of me, or why Herr Ignaz should 
concern him with other attributes of mine than such as touched my clerk- 
ship ; but as I was entering on a world where all was new, where not only 
the people, but their prejudices and their likings were all strange to me, I 
resolved to approach them in an honest spirit, and with a desire to conform 
to them as well as I was able. 

Lest the name Norcott appearing in the newspapers in my father’s 
case should connect me with his story, Heinfetter advised me to call 
myself after my mother’s family, which sounded, besides, less highly born, 
and I had my passport made out in the name of Digby Ower. 

‘‘ Mind, lad,” said the banker, as he parted with me, ‘give yourself 
no airs with Ignaz Oppovich; do not turn up your nose at his homely 
fare, or handle his coarse napkin as if it hurt your skin, as I have seen 
you do here. From his door to destitution there is only a step, and 
bethink yourself twice before you take it. I have done all I mean to do 
by you, more than I shall ever be paid for. And now good-by.”’ 

This sort of language grated very harshly on my ears at first, but I had 
resolved to bear my lot courageously, and conform, where I could, to the 
tone of those I had come down to. 

I thanked him, then, respectfully and calmly for his hospitality to me, 
and went my way. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FIUME. 


‘TI saw a young fellow, so like that boy of Norcott’s, in a third-class 
carriage,’ I overheard a traveller say to his companion, as we stopped to 
sup at Gratz. 

‘“‘ He'll have scarcely come to that, I fancy,” said the other, “though 
Norcott must have run through nearly everything by this time.”’ 

It was about the last time I was to hear myself called in this fashion. 
They who were to know me thenceforward were to know me by another 
name, and in a rank that had no traditions; and I own I accepted this 
humble fortune with a more contented spirit and with less chagrin than it 
cost me to hear myself spoken of in this half-contemptuous fashion. 
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I was now very plainly, simply dressed. I made no display of studs 
or watch-chain ; I even gave up the ring I used to wear, and took care 
that my gloves—in which I once was almost puppyish—should be the 
commonest and the cheapest. 

If there was something that at moments fell very heavily on my heart 
in the utter destitution of my lot, there was, on the other hand, what 
nerved my heart and stimulated me in the thought that there was some 
heroism in what I was doing. I was, so to say, about to seek my fortune ; 
and what to a young mind could be more full of interest and anticipation 
than such a thought? To be entirely self-dependent, to be thrown into 
situations of difliculty, with nothing but one’s own resources to rely on, 
to be obliged to rely on one’s head for counsel, and one’s heart for 
courage, to see oneself, as it were, alone against the world, is intensely 
exciting. 

In the days of romance there were personal perils to confront, and 
appalling dangers to be surmounted; but now it was a game of life, to 
be played, not merely with a stout heart and a ready hand, but with a cool 
head and a steady eye. Young as I was, Ihad seen a great deal. In that 
strange comedy of which my father’s guests were the performers, there 
was great insight into character to be gained, and a marvellous knowledge 
of that skill by which they who live by their wits cultivate these same 
wits to live. 

If I was not totally corrupted by the habits and ways of that life, I owe 
it wholly to those teachings of my dear mother, which, through all the 
turmoil and confusion of this ill-regulated existence, still held a place in 
my heart, and led me again and again to ask myself how she would think 
of this, or what judgment she would pass on that; and even in this 
remnant of a conscience there was some safety. I tried to persuade myself 
that it was well for me that all this was now over, and that an honest 
existence was now about to open to me—an existence in which my good 
mother’s lessons would avail me more, stimulate me to the right and save 
me from the wrong, and give to the humblest cares of daily labour a halo 
that never had shone on my life of splendour. 

It was late at night when I reached Trieste, and I left it at daybreak. 
The small steamer in which I had taken my passage followed the coast 
line, calling at even the most insignificant little towns and villages, and 
winding its track through that myriad of islands which lie scattered along 
this strange shore. The quiet, old-world look of these quaint towns, the 
simple articles they dealt in, the strange dress, and the stranger sounds of 
the language of these people, all told me into what a new life I had just 
set foot, and how essential it was to leave all my former habits behind me 
as I entered here. 

The sun had just gone below the sea, as we rounded the great 
promontory of the north and entered the bay of Fiume. Scarcely had 
we passed in, than the channel seemed to close behind us, and we were 
moving along over what looked like a magnificent lake bounded on every 
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side by lofty mountains—for the islands of the bay are so placed 
that they conceal the openings to the Adriatic. If the base of the great 
mountains was steeped in a blue, deep and mellow as the sea itself, 
their summits glowed in the carbuncle tints of the setting sun, and over 
these again long lines of cloud, golden and azure streaks, marked the sky, 
almost on fire, as it were, with the last parting salute of the glorious orb 
that was setting. It was not merely that I -had never seen, but I could 
not have imagined such beauty of landscape, and as we swept quietly 
along nearer the shore, and I could mark the villas shrouded in the deep 
woods of chestnut and oak, and saw the olive and the cactus, with the 
orange and the oleander, bending their leafy branches over the blue water, 
I thought to myself, would not a life there be nearer Paradise than 
anything wealth and fortune could buy elsewhere ? 

“‘There, yonder,” said the captain, pointing to the ornamented 
chimneys of a house surrounded by a deep oak-wood, and the terrace of 
which overhung the sea, “ that’s the villa of old Ignaz Oppovich. They 
say the Emperor tempted him with half a million of florins to seli it, but 
miser as he was and is, the old fellow refused it.”’ 

‘Ts that Oppovich of the firm of Hodnig and Oppovich ?”’ asked I. 

“Yes; the house is all Oppovich’s now, and half Fiume too, I 
believe.” 

‘‘There are worse fellows than old Ignaz,” said another gravely. 
‘‘T wonder what would become of the hospital, or the poor-house, or the 
asylum for the orphans here, but for him.” 

‘‘ He’s a Jew,” said another, spitting out with contempt. 

“A Jew that could teach many a Christian the virtues of his own 
faith,’ cried the former. ‘‘A Jew that never refused an alms to the 
poor, no matter of what belief, and that never spoke ill of his neighbour.” 

“I never heard as much good of him before, and I have been a 
member of the town council with him these thirty years.” 

The other touched his hat respectfully in recognition of the speaker's 
rank, and said no more. 

I took my little portmanteau in my hand as we landed, and made for a 
small hotel which faced the sea. I had determined not to present myself 
to the Herr Oppovich till morning, and to take that evening to see the 
town and its neighbourhood. 

As I strolled about, gazing with a stranger’s curiosity at all that was 
new and odd to me in this quiet spot, I felt coming over me that 
deep depression which almost invariably falls upon him who, alone and 
friendless, makes first acquaintance with the scene wherein he is to live. 
How hard it is for him to believe that the objects he sees can ever become 
of interest to him; how impossible it seems that he will live to look on 
this as home; that he will walk that narrow street as a familiar spot; 
giving back the kindly greetings that he gets, and feeling that strange, 

mysterious sense of brotherhood that grows out of daily intercourse witk 
the same people! 
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I was curious to see where the Herr Oppovich lived, and found the 
place after some search. The public garden of the town, a prettily planted 
spot, lies between two mountain streams, flanked by tall mountains, and 
is rather shunned by the inhabitants from its suspicion of damp. Through 
this deserted spot,—for I saw not one being as I went,—I passed on to a 
dark copse at the extreme end, and beyond which a small wooden bridge 
led over to a garden wildly overgrown with evergreens and shrubs, and so 
neglected, that it was not easy at first to select the right path amongst the 
many that led through the tangled brushwood. Following one of these, 
I came out on a little lawn in front of a long low house of two storeys. 
The roof was high-pitched, and the windows narrow and defended by 
strong iron shutters, which lay open on the outside wall, displaying many 
a bolt and bar, indicative of strength and resistance. No smoke issued from 
a chimney, not a sound broke the stillness, nor was there a trace of any 
living thing around,—desolation like it I had never seen, At last, a mean, 
half-starved dog crept cowcringly across the lawn, and drawing nigh the 
door, stood and whined plaintively. After a brief pause the door opened, 
the animal stole in, the door then closed with a bang, and all was still as 
before. I turned back towards the town with a heavy heart: a gloomy 
dread of those I was to be associated with on the morrow was over me, 
and I went to the inn and locked myself into my room, and fell upon my 
bed with a sense of desolation that found vent at last in a torrent of tears. 

As I look back on the night that followed, it seems to me one of the 
saddest passages of my life. IfI fell asleep it was to dream of the past, 
with all its exciting pleasures and delights, and then awaking suddenly, I 
found myself in this wretched, poverty-stricken room, where every object 
spoke of misery, and recalled me to the thought of a condition as ignoble 
and as lowly. 

I remember well how I longed for day-dawn, that I might get up 
and wander along the shore, and taste the fresh breeze, and hear the 
plash of the sea, and seek in that greater, wider, and more beautiful 
world of nature a peace that my own despairing thoughts would not suffer 
me to enjoy. And at the first gleam of light I did steal down, and issue 
forth, to walk for hours along the bay in a sort of enchantment from the 
beauty of the scene, that filled me at last with a sense of almost happi- 
ness. I thought of Pauline, too, and wondered would she partake of the 
delight this lovely spot imparted to me ? would she see these leafy woods, 
that bold mountain, that crystal sea, with its glittering sands many a 
fathom deep, as I saw them? And if so, what a stimulus to labour and 
grow rich was in the thought. 

In pleasant reveries, that dashed the future with much that had 
delighted me in the past, the hours rolled on till it was time to present 
myself at Herr Oppovich’s. Armed with my letter of introduction, I 
soon found myself at the door of a large warehouse, over which his name 
stood in big letters. A narrow wooden stair ascended steeply from the 
entrance to a long low room, in which fully twenty clerks were busily 
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engaged at their desks. At the end of this, in a smaller room, I was told 
Herr Ignaz—for he was always so called—held his private office. 

Before I was well conscious of it, I was standing in this room before 
a short thick-set old man, with heavy eyebrows and beard, and whose 
long coat of coarse cloth reached to his feet. 

He sat and examined me as he read the note, pausing at times in 
the reading as if to compare me with the indications before him. 

“ Digby Owen—is that the name?” asked he. 

‘<< Vos, cir.” 

‘Native of Ireland, and never before employed in commercial 
pursuits ?” 

I nodded to this interrogatory. 

‘‘T am not in love with Ireland, nor do I feel a great liking for igno- 
rance, Herr Owen,” said he, slowly ; and there was a deep impressiveness 
in his tone, though the words came with the thick accentuation of the Jew. 
‘* My old friend and correspondent should have remembered these preju- 
dices of mine. Herr Jacob Heinfetter should not have sent you here.” 

I knew not what reply to make to this, and was silent. 

‘* He should not have sent you here;” and he repeated the words 
with increased solemnity. ‘What do you want me to do with you?” 
said he, sharply, after a brief pause. 

‘* Anything that will serve to let me earn my bread,”’ said I, calmly. 

‘** But I can get scores like you, young man, for the wages we give 
servants here ; and would you be content with that ?” 

‘‘T must take what you are pleased to give me.” 

He rang a little bell beside him, and cried out, ‘Send Harasch 
here.” And at the word a short, beetle-browed, ill-favoured young fellow 
appeared at the door, pen in hand. 

‘“‘ Bring me your ledger,” said the old man. ‘‘ Look here now,” said 
he to me, as he turned over the beautifully clean and neatly kept volume : 
‘‘this is the work of one who earns six hundred florins a year. You 
began with four, Harasch ? ” 

** Three hundred, Herr Ignaz,”’ said the lad, bowing. 

**Can you live and wear such clothes as these,”’ said the old man, 
touching my tweed coat, “ for three hundred florins a year—paper florins, 
mind, which in your money would make about twenty-five pounds ?” 

“*T will do my best with it,’’ said I, determined he should not deter 
me by mere words. 

“Take him with you, Harasch ; let him copy into the waste-book. 
We shall see in a few days what he’s fit for.” 

At a sign from the youth, I followed him out, and soon found myself 
in the outer room, where a considerable number of the younger clerks 
were waiting to acknowledge me. 

Nothing could well be less like the manners and habits I was used to 
than the coarse familiarity and easy impertinence of these young fellows. 
They questioned me about my birth, my education, my means, what 
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circumstance had driven me to my present step, and why none of my 
friends had done anything to save me from it. Not content with a 
number of very searching inquiries, they began to assure me that Herr 
Ignaz would not put up with my incapacity for a week. ‘‘ He'll send you 
into the yard,” cried one; and the sentence was chorussed at once. 
‘Ja! ja! he'll be sent into the yard.” And though I was dying to 
know what that might mean, my pride restrained my curiosity, and I 
would not condescend to ask. 

‘‘ Won't he be fine in the yard!” I heard one whisper to another, 
and they both began laughing at the conceit ; and I now sat down on a 
bench and lost myself in thought. 

‘*Come ; we are going to dinner, Engliinder,” said Harasch to me at 
last ; and I arose and followed him. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
HANSERL OF THE YARD. 


I was soon to learn what being “sent into the yard”’ meant. Within 
a week that destiny was mine. Being so sent was the phrase for being 
charged to count the staves as they arrived in waggon-loads from Hungary, 
oaken staves being the chief ‘ industry” of Fiume, and the principal 
source of Herr Oppovich’s fortune. 

My companion, and, indeed, my instructor in this intellectual employ- 
ment, was a strange-looking, dwarfish creature, who, whatever the season, 
wore a suit of dark yellow leather, the jerkin being fastened round the 
waist by a broad belt with a heavy brass buckle. He had been in the 
yard three-and-forty years, and though his assistants had been uniformly 
promoted to the office, he had met no advancement in life, but was still 
in the same walk and the same grade in which he had started. 

Hans Spéner was, however, a philosopher, and went on his road 
uncomplainingly. He said that the open air and the freedom were 
better than the closeness and confinement withindoors, and if his pay 
was smaller, his healthier appetite made him able to relish plainer food ; 
and this mode of reconciling things,—striking the balance between good 
and ill,—went through all he said or did, and his favourite phrase, ‘‘ Es 
ist fast einerley,”’ or ‘‘ It comes to about the same,” comprised his whole 
system of worldly knowledge. 

If at first I felt the occupation assigned to me as an insult and a 
degradation, Hanserl’s companionship soon reconciled me to submit to 
it with patience. It was not merely that he displayed an invariable good- 
humour and pleasantry, but there was a forbearance about him, and 
a delicacy in his dealing with me, actually gentlemanlike. Thus he never 
questioned me as to my former condition, nor asked by what accident 
I had fallen to my present lot; and while showing in many ways that he 
saw I was unused to hardship, he rather treated my inexperience as a 
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mere fortuitous circumstance than as a thing to comment or dwell on. 
Hanserl, besides this, taught me how to live on my humble pay of a 
florin and ten kreutzers—about two shillings—daily. I had a small room 
that led out into the yard, and could consequently devote my modest 
salary to my maintenance. The straitened economy of Hans himself had 
enabled him to lay by about eight hundred florins, and he strongly 
advised me to arrange my mode of life on a plan that would admit of such 
# prudent saving. 

Less for this purpose than to give my friend a strong proof of the full 
confidence I reposed in his judgment and his honour, I confided to his care 
all my earnings, and only begged he would provide for me as for himself; 
and thus Hans and I became inseparable. We took our coffee together 
at daybreak, our little soup and boiled beef at noon, and our potato- 
salad, with perhaps a sardine or such like, at night for supper; the 
‘ Viertelwein ”’—the fourth of a bottle—being equitably divided between 
us to cheer our hearts and cement good-fellowship on certainly as acrid a 
liquor as ever served two such excellent ends. 

None of the clerks would condescend to know us. Herr Fripper, 
the cashier, would nod to us in the street, but the younger men never 
recognized us at all, save in some expansive moment of freedom by a 
wink or a jerk of the head. We were in a most subordinate condition, 
and they made us feel it. 

From Hans I learned that Herr Oppovich was a widower with two 
children, a son and a daughter. The former was an irreclaimable scamp 
and vagabond, whose debts had been paid over and over again, and who 
had been turned out of the army with disgrace, and was now wandering 
about Europe, living on his father’s friends, and trading for small loans 
on his family name. This was Adolph Oppovich. The girl—Sara she 
was called—was, in Hanserl’s judgment, not much more to be liked than 
her brother. She was proud and insolent to a degree that would have 
been remarkable in a princess of a reigning house. From the clerks she 
exacted a homage that was positively absurd. It was not alone that they 
should always stand uncovered as she passed, but that if any had occasion 
to address her he should prelude what he had to say by kissing her hand, 
an act of vassalage that in Austria is limited to persons of the humblest kind. 

‘She regards me as a wild beast, and I am therefore spared this piece 
of servitude,” said Hans, and he laughed his noiseless uncouth laugh as 
he thought of his immunity. 

“Ts she handsome ?” asked I. 

“‘ How can she be handsome when she is so overbearing ?” said he. 
“Ts not beauty gentleness, mildness, softness ? How can it agree with 
eyes that flash disdain, and a mouth that seems to curl with insolence ? 
The old proverb says, ‘ Schénheit ist Sanftheit ;’ and that’s why Our Lady 
is always so lovely.” 

Hanserl was a devout Catholic; and not impossibly this sentiment 
made his judgment of the young Jewess all the more severe. Of Herr 
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Oppovich himself he would say little. Perhaps he deemed it was not 
loyal to discuss him whose bread he ate; perhaps he had not sufficient 
experience of me to trust me with his opinion: at all events he went no 
further than an admission that he was wise and keen in business ; one 
who made few mistakes himself, nor forgave them easily in another. 

‘Never do more than he tells you to do, younker,” said Hans to me 
one day ; ‘and he'll trust you, if you do that well.” And this was not 
the least valuable hint he gave me. 

Hans had a great deal of small worldly wisdom, the fruit rather of 
a long experience than of any remarkable gift of observation. As he said 
himself, it took him four years to learn the business of the yard; and 
as I acquired the knowledge in about a week, he regarded me as a 
perfect genius. 

We soon became fast and firm friends. The way in which I had . 
surrendered myself to his guidance,—giving him up the management of 
my money, and actually submitting to his authority as though I were his 
son,—had won upon the old man immensely; while I, on my side,— 
friendless and companionless, save with himself,—drew close to the only 
one who seemed to take an interest in me. At first,—I must own it,—as 
we wended our way, at noon, towards the little eating-house where we 
dined, and I saw the friends with whom Hans exchanged greetings, and felt 
the class and condition he belonged to reflected in the coarse looks and 
coarser ways of his associates, I was ashamed to think to what I had fallen. 
I had, indeed, no respect, nor any liking for the young fellows of the 
counting-house. They were intensely, offensively vulgar ; but they had 
the outward semblance, the dress, and the gait of their betters, and they 
were privileged by appearance to stroll into a café and sit down, from 
which I and my companion would speedily have been ejected. I confess 
I envied them that mere right of admission into the well-dressed world, 
and sorrowed over my own exclusion as though it had been inflicted on 
me as @ punishment. 

This jealous feeling met no encouragement from Hans. The old man 
had no rancour of any kind in his nature. He had no sense of discontent 
with his condition, nor any desire to change it. Counting staves seemed 
to him a very fitting way to occupy existence; and he knew of many 
occupations that were less pleasant and less wholesome. Rags, for 
instance, for the paper-mill, or hides, in both of which Herr Ignaz 
dealt, Hans would have seriously disliked ; but staves were cleanly and 
smelt fresh and sweetly of the oak-wood they came from ; and there was 
something noble in their destiny,—to form casks and hogsheads for the 
rich wines of France and Spain,—which he was fond of recalling: and so 
would he say, ‘‘ Without you and me, boy, or those like us, they'd have 
no vats nor barrels for the red grape-juice.” 

While he thus talked to me, trying to invest our humble calling with 
what might elevate it in my eyes, I struggled often with myself 
whether I should not tell him the story of my life,—in what rank I had 
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lived, to what hopes of fortune I had been reared. Would this knowledge 
have raised me in the old man’s esteem, or would it have estranged him 
from me ? that was the question. - How should I come through the ordeal 
of his judgment ? higher or lower? A mere chance decided for me what 
all my pondering could not resolve. Hans came home one night with a 
little book in his hand, a present for me.. It was a French grammar, and, 
as he told me, the key to all knowledge. 

‘The French are the great people of the world,” said he, “and till 
you know their tongue, you can have no real insight into learning.” There 
was a “ younker ”’ once under him in the yard, who, just because he could 
read and write French, was now a cashier, with six hundred florins salary. 
‘‘ When you have worked hard for three months we'll look out for a 
master, Owen.” 

* But I know it already, Hanserl,” said I, proudly. ‘I speak it even 
better than I speak German, and Italian too! Ay, stare at me, but it’s 
true. I had masters for these, and for Greek and Latin; and I was 
taught to draw, and to sing, and to play the piano, and I learned how to 
ride and to dance.” 

“‘ Just like a born gentleman,” broke in Hans. 

“I was, and I am, a born gentleman; don’t shake your head, or wring 
your hands, Hanserl. I’m not going mad! These are not ravings! I'll 
soon convince you what I say is true.” And I hurried to my room, and 
opening my trunk, took out my watch, and some trinkets, some studs of 
value, and a costly chain my father gave me. ‘These are all mime! I 
used to wear them once, as commonly as I now wear these bone buttons. 
There were more servants in my father’s house than there are clerks in 
Herr Oppovich’s counting-house. Let me tell you who I was, and how I 
came to be what I am.” } 

I told him my whole story, the old man listening with an eagerness 
quite intense, but never more deeply interested than when I told of the 
splendours and magnificence of my father’s house. He never wearied 
hearing of costly entertainments and great banquets, where troops of 
servants waited, and every wish of the guest was at once ministered to. 

“ And all this,” cried he, at last, “all this, day after day, night after 
night, and not once a year only, as we see it here, on the Friulein 
Sara’s birthday!” And now the poor old man, as if to compensate him- 
self for listening so long, broke out into a description of the festivities by 
which Herr Oppovich celebrated his daughter’s birthday: an occasion on 
which he invited all in his employment to pass the day at his villa, on the 
side of the bay, and when, by Hanserl’s account, a most unbounded 
hospitality held sway. ‘‘ There are no portions, no measured quantities, 
but each is free to eat and drink as he likes,” cried Hans, who, with this 
praise, described a banquet of millennial magnificence. ‘‘ But you will see 
for yourself,” added he, ‘for even the ‘ yard’ is invited.” 

I cautioned him strictly not to divulge what I had told him of myself; 
nor was it necessary after all, for he well knew how Herr Ignaz resented 
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the thought of any one in his service having other pretensions than such 
as grew out of his own favour towards them. 

“You'd be sent away to-morrow, younker,” said he, “if he but knew 
what you were. There’s an old proverb shows how they think of people 
of quality :-— 

‘Die Juden nicht dulden 
Den Herrschaft mit Schulden.’ 
The Jews cannot abide the great folk, with their indebtedness; and tr 
deem these inseparable is a creed.” 

“On the 31st of August falls the Friulein’s birthday, lad, and you 
shall tell me the next morning if your father gave a grander féte than 
that.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
Tur SAIL ACROSS THE Bay. 


Tue 81st of August dawned at last, and with the promise of a lovely 
autumnal day. It was the one holiday of the year at Herr Oppovich’s ; 
for Sunday was only externally observed in deference to the feelings of the 
Christian world, and clerks sat at their desks inside, and within the barred 
shutters the whole work of life went on as though a week-day. As for 
us in the yard, it was our day of most rigorous discipline; for Ignaz 
himself was wont to come down on a tour of inspection, and his quick 
glances were sure to detect at once the slightest irregularity or neglect. 
He seldom noticed me on these oceasions. A word addressed to Hanserl 
as to how the “ younker ”’ was doing, would be all the recognition vouch- 
safed me, or at most, a short nod of the head would convey that he had 
seen me. Hanserl’s reports were, however, always favourable ; and I had 
so far good reason to believe that my master was content with me. 

From Hans, who had talked of nothing but this féte for three or four 
weeks, I had learned that a beautiful villa which Herr Ignaz owned on 
the west side of the bay was always opened. It was considered much too 
grand a place to live in, being of princely proportions and splendidly 
furnished ; indeed, it had come into Herr Oppovich’s possession on a 
mortgage, and the thought of using it as a residence never occurred to 
him. To have kept the grounds alone in order would have cost a mode- 
rate fortune ; and as there was no natural supply of water on the spot, a 
steam-pump was kept in constant use to direct streams in different direc- 
tions. This, which its former owner freely paid for, was an outlay that 
Herr Oppovich regarded as most wasteful, and reduced at once to the 
very narrowest limits consistent with the. life of the plants and shrubs 
around. The ornamental fountains were, of course, left unfed ; jets-d’eaux 
ceased to play; and the various tanks in which water-nymphs of white 
marble disported, were dried up ; ivy and the wild vine draping the statues, 


and hiding the sculptured urns in leafy embrace. 
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Of the rare plants and flowers, hundreds of course died ; indeed, none 
but those of hardy nature could survive this stinted aliment. Green- 
houses and conservatories, too, fell into disrepair and neglect ; but such 
was the marvellous wealth of vegetation that, fast as walls would crumble 
and architraves give way, foliage and blossom would spread over the ruin, 
and the rare plants within, mingling with the stronger vegetation without, 
would form a tangled mass of leafy beauty of surpassing loveliness ; and 
thus the rarest orchids were seen stretching their delicate tendrils over 
forest-trees, and the cactus and the mimosa mingled with common field- 
flowers. If I linger amongst these things, it is because they contrasted so 
strikingly to me with the trim propriety and fastidious neatness of the 
Malibran Villa, where no leaf littered a walk, nor a single tarnished blossom 
was sufféred to remain on its stalk. Yet was the Abazzia Villa a thou- 
sand times more beautiful. In the one, the uppermost thought was the 
endless care and skill of the gardeners, and the wealth that had provided 
them. The clink of gold seemed to rise from the crushed gravel as you 
walked ; the fountains glittered with gold ; the conservatories exhaled it. 
Here, however, it seemed as though Nature, rich in her own unbounded 
resources, was showing how little she needed of man or his appliances. 
It was the very exuberance of growth on every side ; and all this backed 
by a bold mountain lofty as an Alp, and washed by a sea in front, and 
that sea the blue Adriatic. 

I had often heard of the thrift and parsimony of Herr Oppovich’s 
household. Even in the humble eating-house I frequented, sneers at its 
economies were frequent. No trace of such a saving spirit displayed 
itself on this occasion. Not merely were guests largely and freely invited, 
but carriages were stationed at appointed spots to convey them to the 
villa, and a number of boats awaited at the mole for those who preferred 
to go by water. This latter mode of conveyance was adopted by the clerks 
and officials of the house, as savouring less of pretension ; and so was it 
that just as the morning was ripening into warmth, I found myself one of a 
large company in a wide eight-oared boat, calmly skimming along towards 
Abazzia. By some accident I got separated from Hanserl ; and when I 
waved my hand to him to join me, he delayed to return my salutation, 
for, as he said afterwards, I was “‘ gar schon ”—quite fine—and he did not 
recognize me. 

It was true I had dressed myself in the velvet jacket and vest I had 
worn on the night of our own féte, and wore my velvet cap, without, 
however, the heron feather, any more than I put on any of my trinkets, 
or even my watch. 

This studied simplicity on my part was not rewarded as I hoped 
for ;' since scarcely were we under way than my dress and “ get-up” 
became the subject of an animated debate among my companions, 
who discussed me with a freedom and a candour that showed they 
regarded me simply as a sort of lay figure for the display of so much 
drapery. 
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‘‘ That's how they dress in the yard,” cried one ; ‘‘ and we who have 
three times the pay, can scarcely afford broadcloth. Will any one explain 
that to me ?” 

‘‘ There must be rare perquisites down there,” chimed in another ; “ for 
they say that the old dwarf Hanser! has laid by two thousand gulden.”’ 

‘‘ They tell me five thousand,”’ said another. 

“Two or twenty-two would make no difference. No fellow on his 
pay could honestly do more than keep life in his body; not to speak of 
wearing velvet like the younker there.”’ 

A short digression now intervened, one of the party having suggested 
that in England velvet was the cheapest wear known, that all the labourers 
on canals and railroads wore it from economy, and that, in fact, it was 
the badge of a very humble condition. The assertion encountered some 
disbelief, and it was ultimately suggested to refer the matter to me for 
decision, this being the first evidence they had given of their recognition 
of me as a sentient being. 

“What would he know ?”’ broke in an elderly clerk; ‘‘ he must have 
come away from England a mere child, seeing how he speaks German now.” 

‘‘ Or if he did know, is it likely he'd tell ?’’ observed another. 

** At all events let us ask him what it costs. I say, Knabe, come 
here and let us see your fine clothes ; we are all proud of having so grand 
a colleague.” 

‘You might show your pride, then, more suitably than by insulting 
him,”’ said I, with perfect calm. 

Had I discharged a loaded pistol in the midst of them, the dismay 
and astonishment could not-have been greater. That any one “ aus dem 
Hof ’’—* out of the yard ’’—should presume to think he had feelings that 
could be outraged seemed a degree of arrogance beyond belief, and my 
word * insult’ was repeated from mouth to mouth with amazement. 

“‘ Come here, Knabe,” said the cashier, in a voice of blended gentleness 
and command—* come here, and let us talk to you.” 

I arose and made my way from the bow to the stern of the boat. 
Short as the distance was, it gave me time to bethink me that I must 
repress all anger or irritation if I desired to keep my secret: so that when 
T reached my place, my mind was made up. 

‘« Silk-velvet, as I live!” said one who passed his hand along my 
sleeve as I went. 

‘‘No one wishes to offend you, youngster,” said the cashier to me, 
as he placed me beside him, “nor when we talk freely to each other, 
as is our wont, are any of us offended.” 

“But you forget, sir,” said I, ‘‘ that I have no share in these freedoms, 
and that were I to attempt them, you’d resent the liberty pretty soon.” 

‘«‘The Knabe is right,” ‘“‘ He says what’s true,” ‘‘ He speaks sensibly,”’ 
were muttered all around. 

‘¢You have been well educated, I suspect?” said the cashier, in a 
gentle voice ; and now the thought that by a word, a mere word, I might 
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compromise myself beyond recall flashed across me, and I answered, 
‘*T have learned some things.” 

“One of which was caution,” broke in another, and a roar of laughter 
welcomed his joke. 

Many a severer sarcasm would not have cut so deeply into me. The 
imputation of a reserve based on cunning was too much for my temper, 
and in a moment I forgot all prudence, and hotly said, “If I am such 
an object of interest to you, gentlemen, that you must know even the 

details of my education, the only way I see to satisfy this curiosity of 
yours is to say that if you will question me as to what I know and what 
I do not, I will do my best to answer you.” 

‘¢ That's a challenge,” cried one; ‘he thinks we are too illiterate to 
examine him.” 

‘‘We see that you speak German fluently,” said the cashier; ‘do 
you know French ?”’ 

I nodded assent. 

‘* And Italian and English ?”’ 

“‘Yes ; English is my native language.” 

«¢ What about Greek and Latin, boy?” 

‘“‘ Very little Greek ; some half-dozen Latin authors.” 

** Any Hebrew ?” chimed in one, with a smile of half mockery. 

‘“‘ Not a syllable.” 

‘“‘ That’s a pity, for you could have chatted with Herr Ignaz in it.” 

“Or the Fraulein,” muttered another. ‘She knows no Hebrew,” 
‘“‘ She does; she reads it well,’ ‘‘ Nothing of the kind,” were quickly 
spoken from many quarters, and a very hot discussion ensued, in which 
the Fraulein Sara’s accomplishments and acquirements took the place of 
mine in public interest. 

While the debate went on with no small warmth on either side—for 
it involved a personal question that stimulated each of the combatants, 
namely, the amount of intimacy they enjoyed in the family and household 
of their master: a point on which they seemed to feel the most acute 
sensibility—while this, therefore, continued, the cashier patted me good- 
humouredly on the arm, and asked me how I liked Fiume ; if I had made 
any pleasant acquaintances ; and how I usually passed my evenings ? And 
while thus chatting pleasantly, we glided into the little bay of the villa, 
and landed. 

As boat after boat came alongside the jetty, numbers rushed down to 
meet and welcome their friends, All seemed half wild with delight ; and 
the adventures they had had on the road, the loveliness of the villa, and 
the courtesy they had been met with, resounded on every side. All had 
friends, eager to talk or to listen—all but myself. I alone had no com- 
panionship ; for in the crowd and confusion I could not find Hanserl, and 
to ask after him was but to risk the danger of an impertinence. 

I sat myself down on a rustic bench at last, thinking that if I remained 
fixed in one spot I might have the best chance to discover him. And now 
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Icould mark the strange company, which of every age, and almost of every 
condition, appeared to be present. If the marked features of the Hebrew 
abounded, there were types of the race that I had never seen before: 
fair-haired and olive-eyed, with a certain softness of expression, united 
with great decision about the mouth and chin. The red Jew, too, was 
there: the fierce-eyed, dark-browed, hollow-cheeked fellow, of piercing 
acuteness in expression, and an almost reckless look of purpose about 
him. There was greed, craft, determination, at times even violence, to 
be read in the faces; but never weakness, never imbecility: and so 
striking was this, that the Christian physiognomy seemed actually vulgar 
when contrasted with those faces so full of vigorous meaning and 
concentration. 

Nothing could be less like my father’s guests than these people. It 
was not in dress and demeanour and general carriage that they differed 
—in their gestures as they met, in their briefest greetings—but the whole 
character of their habits, as expressed by their faces, seemed so unlike, 
that I could not imagine any clue to their several ranks, and how this one 
was higher or greater than that. All the nationalities of Kastern Europe 
were there—Hungarian, Styrian, Dalmatian, and Albanian. Traders all. 
This one bond of traffic and gain blending into a sort of family races and 
creeds the most discordant, and types whose forefathers had been warring 
with each other for centuries. Plenty of coarseness there was, unculture 
and roughness everywhere; but, strangely enough, little vulgarity and no 
weakness, no deficient energy anywhere. They were the warriors of 
commerce ; and they brought to the battle of trade, resolution and bold- 
ness and persistence and daring not a whit inferior to what their ancestors 
had carried into personal conflict. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
AT THE FETE. 


Ir, seated on my rustic bench under a spreading ilex, I was not joiming 
in the pleasures and amusements of those around me, I was tasting an 
amount of enjoyment to the full as great. It was my first holiday after 
many months of monotonous labour. It was the first moment in which 
I felt myself free to look about me without the irksome thought of a 
teasing duty,—that everlasting song of score and tally, which Hans and 
I sang duet fashion, and which at last seemed to enter my very veins and 
cireulate with my blood. 

The scene itself was of rare beauty. Seated as I was, the bay appeared 
a vast lake, for the outlet that led seaward was backed by an island, and 
thus the coast-line seemed unbroken throughout. Over this wide expanse 
now hundreds of fishing-boats were moving in every direction, for the wind 
was blowing fresh from the land, and permitted them to tack and beat as 
they pleased. If thus in the crisply curling waves, the flitting boats and 
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the fast-flying clouds above, there’was motion and life, there was, in the 
high-peaked mountain that frowned above me, and in the dark rocks that 
lined the shore, a stern, impassive grandeur that became all the more 
striking from contrast. The plashing water, the fishermen’s cries, the merry 
laughter of the revellers as they strayed through brake and copse, seemed 
all but whispering sounds in that vast amphitheatre of mountain, so solemn 
was the influence of those towering crags that rose towards heaven. 

‘‘ Have you been sitting there ever since ?” asked the cashier, as he 
passed me with a string of friends. 

‘* Ever since.” 

‘* Not had any breakfast ?” 

‘* None.” 

‘‘ Nor paid your compliments to Herr Ignaz and the Fraulein ?”’ 

I shook my head in dissent. 

‘* Worst of all,” said he, half rebukingly, and passed on. I now 
bethought me how remiss I had been. It is true it was through a sense 
of my own insignificant station that I had not presented myself to my 
host ; but I ought to have remembered that this excuse could have no force 
outside the limits of my own heart; and so, as I despaired of finding 
Hanserl, whose advice might have aided me, I set out at once to make 
my respects. 

A long, straight avenue, flanked by tall lime-trees, led from the sea to 
the house ; and as I passed up this, crowded now like the chief promenade 
of a city, I heard many comments as I went on my dress and appearance. 
‘‘ What have we here ?”’ said one. ‘‘Is this a prince or a mountebank ?”’ 
“« What boy, with a much-braid-bedizened velvet coat is this?” muttered 
an old German, as he pointed at me with his pipe-stick. 

One pronounced me a fencing-master ; but public reprobation found 
its limit at last by calling me a Frenchman. Shall I own that I heard 
all these with something much more akin to pride than to shame? The 
mere fact that they recognized me as unlike one of themselves—that they 
saw in me what was not ‘ Fiumano ”—was in itself a flattery ; and as to 
the depreciation, it was pure ignorance! Iam afraid that I even showed 
how defiantly I took this criticism,—showed it in my look, and showed it 
in my gait: for as I ascended the steps to the terrace of the villa I heard 
more than one comment on my pretentious demeanour. Perhaps some 
rumour of the approach of a distinguished guest had reached Herr 

Oppovich where he sat, at a table with some of the magnates of Fiume, 

for he hastily arose and came forward to meet me. Just as I gained the 
last terrace the old man stood bareheaded and bowing before me, a 
semicircle of wondering guests at either side of him. 

‘‘ Whom have I the distinguished honour to receive?” said Herr 
Ignaz, with a profound show of deference. 

“Don’t you know me, sir? Owen—Digby Owen.” 

‘What !—how? Eh,—in heaven’s name—sure it can’t be! Why, 
I protest it is,” cried he, laying his hand on my shoulder, as if to test my 
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reality. ‘This passes all belief. Who ever saw the like! Come here, 
Knabe, come here.”’ And slipping his hand within my arm he led me towards 
the table he had just quitted. ‘‘ Sara,” cried he, “here is a guest you 
have not noticed; a high and well born stranger, who claims all your 
attention. Let him have the place of honour at your side. This, ladies 
and gentlemen, is Herr Digby Owen, the stave-counter of my timber- 
yard!” And he burst with this into a roar of laughter, that, long pent 
up by an effort, now seemed to threaten him with a fit. Nor was the 
company slow in chorussing him: round after round shook the table, and 
it seemed as if the joke could never be exhausted. 

All this time I stood with my eyes fixed on the Friulein, whose 
glance was directed as steadfastly on me. It was a haughty look she 
bent on me, but it became her well, and I forgave all the scorn it conveyed 
in the pleasure her beauty gave me. My face, which at first was in 
a flame, became suddenly cold, and a faintish sickness was creeping over 
me, so that, to steady myself, I had to lay my hand on a chair. ‘ Won't 
you sit down ?”’ said she, in a voice fully as much command as invitation. 
She pointed to a chair a little distance from her own, and I obeyed. 

The company appeared now somewhat ashamed of its rude display of 
merriment, and seeing how quietly and calmly I bore myself—unresent- 
ingly too—there seemed something like a reaction in my favour. Foreigners, 
it must be said, are generally sorry when betrayed into any exhibition of 
ill-breeding, and hastily seek to make amends for it. Perhaps Herr 
Oppovich himself was the least ready in this movement, for he continued 
to look on me with a strange blending of displeasure and amusement. 

The business of breakfast was now resumed, and the servants passed 
round with the dishes, helping me amongst the rest. While I was eating 
I heard—what of course was not meant for my ears—an explanation 
given by one of the company of my singular appearance. He had lived 
in England, and said that the English of every condition had a passion 
for appearing to belong to some rank above their own; that to accomplish 
this there was no sacrifice they would not make, for these assumptions 
imposed upon those who made them fully as much as on the public they 
were made for. “‘ You'll see,” added he, ‘“ that the youth there, so long as 
he figures in that fine dress, will act up to it, so far as he knows how.” He 
talked with a degree of assurance and fluency that gained conviction, and I 
saw that his hearers went along with him, and there soon began—very cau- 
tiously and very guardedly indeed—a sort of examination of me and my 
pretensions, for which, fortunately for me, I was so far prepared. 

‘And do all English boys of your rank in life sneak and read four 
languages ?” asked Herr Ignaz, after listening some time to my answers. 

‘‘ You are assuming to know his rank, papa,’’ whispered Sara, who 
watched me closely during the whole interrogatory. 

“Let him answer my question,” rejoined the old man, roughly. 

‘* Perhaps not all,” said I, half amused at the puzzle I was becoming 
to them. 
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“‘Then how came it your fortune to know them—that is, if you do 
know them ?” 

Slipping out of his question, I replied—‘ Nothing can be easier than 
to test that point. There are gentlemen here whose acquirements go far 
beyond mine.” 

‘« Your German is very good,” said Sara. ‘Let me hear you speak 
French.” 

“‘Tt is too much honour for me,” said I, bowing, “to address you 
at all.” 

‘“‘ Ts your Italian as neat in accent as that?’’ asked a lady near. 

‘“‘T believe I am best in Italian—of course, after English—for I always 
talked it with my musie-master, as well as with my teacher.” 

“‘ Musie-master!”’ cried Herr Ignaz; ‘‘ what phoenix have we here ?” 

‘*T don’t think we are quite fair to this boy,” said a stern-featured, 
middle-aged man. ‘He has shown us that there is no imposition in his 
pretensions, and we have no right to question him further. If Herr Ignaz 
thinks you too highly gifted for his service, young man, come over to Carl 
Bettmeyer’s counting-house to-morrow at noon.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said I, “and am very grateful; but if Herr 
Oppovith will bear with me, I will not leave him.” 

Sara’s eyes met mine as I spoke, and I cannot tell what a flood of 
rapture her look sent into my heart. 

*“« The boy will do well enough,” muttered Herr Ignaz. ‘‘ Let us have 
a ramble through the grounds, and see how the skittle-players go on.” 

And thus passed off the little incident of my appearance: an incident 
of no moment to any but myself, as I was soon to feel; for the company, 
descending the steps, sirayed away in broken twos or threes through the 
grounds, as caprice or will inclined them. 

If I were going to chronicle the féte itself I might perhaps say there 
was a striking contrast between the picturesque beauty of the spot and 
the pastime of those who occupied it. The scene recalled nothing so 
mueh as a village fair. All the simple out-of-door amusements of popular 
taste were there. There were conjurors and saltimbanques and fortune- 
tellers, lottery-booths and nine-pin alleys and restaurants, only differing 
from their prototypes that there was nothing to pay. If a considerable 
number of the guests were well pleased with the pleasures provided for 
them, there were others no less amused as spectators of these enjoy- 
ments, and the result was an amount of mirth and good-humour almost 
unbounded. There were representatives of almost every class and con- 
dition, from the prosperous merchant or rich banker down to the humblest 
clerk or even the porter of the warehouse; and yet a certain tone of 
equality pervaded all, and I observed that they mixed with each other on 
terms of friendliness and familiarity that never recalled any difference of con- 
dition: and this feature alone was an ample counterpoise to any vulgarity 
observable in their manners. If there was any snobbery it was of a 
species quite unlike what we have at home, and I could not detect it. 
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While I strolled about, amusing myself with the strange sights and 
scenes around me, I suddenly came upon a sort of merry-go-round, where 
the performers, seated on small hobby-horses, tilted with a lance at a ring 
as they spun round, their successes or failures being hailed with cheers 
or with laughter from the spectators. To my intense astonishment, I 
might almost say shame, Hanserl was there! Mounted on a fiery little 
grey, with blood-shot eyes and a flowing tail, the old fellow seemed to have 
caught the spirit of his steed, for he stood up in his stirrups, and leaned 
forward with an eagerness that showed how he enjoyed the sport. Why 
was it that the spectacle so shocked me? Why was it that I shrunk 
back into the crowd, fearful that he might recognize me? Was it not 
well if the poor fellow could throw off, even for a passing moment, the 
weary drudgery of his daily life, and play the fool just for distraction sake ? 
All this I could have believed and accepted a short time before, and yet 
now a strange revulsion of feeling had come over me, and I went away, 
well pleased that Hans had not seen, nor claimed me. ‘‘ These vulgar 
games don’t amuse you,” said a voice at my side, and I turned and saw the 
merchant, who, at the breakfast-table, invited me to his counting-house. 

‘“‘Not that,” said I; ‘but they seem strange and odd at a private 
entertainment. I was scarce prepared to see them here.” 

‘‘T suspect that is not exactly the reason,” said he, laughing. ‘I know 
something of your English tone of exclusiveness, and how each class of 
your people has its appropriate pleasures. You scorn to be amused in 
low company.” 

, You seem to forget my own condition, sir.” 

“Come, come,” said he with a knowing look, ‘‘I am not so easily 
imposed on, as I told you a while back. I know England. Your ways 
and notions are all known to me. It is not in the place you occupy here 
young lads are found who speak three or four languages, and have hands 
that show as few signs of labour as yours. Mind,” said he quickly, “I 
don’t want to know your secret.” 

‘If I had a secret it is scarcely likely I’d tell it to a stranger,”’ said I, 
kaughtily. 

‘‘ Just so; you'd know your man before you trusted him. Weill, I’m 
more generous, and I’m going to trust you, whom I never saw till half-an- 
hour ago.” 


“Trust me!” 
‘“‘ Trust you,” repeated he slowly. ‘ And first of all, what age would 


you give that young lady whose birthday we are celebrating ?”’ 

‘‘ Seventeen—eighteen—perhaps nineteen.” 

‘“‘T thought you’d say so; she looks nineteen. Well, I can tell you 
her age to an hour. She is fifteen to-day,” 

“ Fifteen!” 

‘‘ Not a day older, and yet she is the most finished coquette in Europe. 
Having given Fiume to understand that there is not a man here whose 
pretensions she would listen to, her whole aim and object is to surround 
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herself with admirers—I might say worshippers. Young fellows are fvols 
enough to believe they have a chance of winning her favour, while each 
sees how contemptuously she treats the other. They do not perceive it is 
the number of adorers she cares for.”’ 

“* But what is all this to me ?” 

“ Simply that you'll be enlisted in that corps to-morrow,”’ said he, with 
a malicious laugh ; ‘‘ and I thought I’d do you a good turn to warn you as 
to what is in store for you.” 

“Me? enlisted! Why, just bethink you, sir, who and what I am: 
the very lowest creature in her father’s employment.”’ 

** What does that signify? There's a mystery about you. You are 
not,—at least you were not,—what you seem now. You have as good 
looks and better manners than the people usually about her. She can 
amuse herself with you, and so far harmlessly, that she can dismiss you 
when she’s tired of you, and if she can only persuade you to believe your- 
self in love with her, and can store up a reasonable share of misery for 
you in consequence, you'll make her nearer being happy than she has felt 
this many a day.” 

‘J don’t understand all this,’’ said I, doubtingly. 

** Well, you will one of these days; that is, unless you have the good 
sense to take my warning in good part, and avoid her altogether.” 

** It will be quite enough for me to bear in mind who she is, and what 
Iam!” said I, calmly. 

“ You think so? , Well, I don’t agree with you. At all events, keep 
what I have said to yourself, even if you don’t mean to profit by it.” 
And with this he left me. 

That strange education of mine, in which M. de Balzac figured as a 
chief instructor, made me reflect on what I had heard in a spirit little 
like that of an ordinary lad of sixteen years of age. Those wonderful 
stories, in which passion and emotion represent action, and where the great 
game of life is played out at a fireside or in a window recess, and where 
feeling and sentiment war and fight and win or lose—these same tales 
supplied me with wherewithal to understand this man’s warnings, and at 
the same time to suspect his motives ; and from that moment my life 
became invested with new interests and new anxieties, and to my own 
heart I felt myself a hero of romance. 

As I sauntered on, revolving very pleasant thoughts to myself, I 
came upon a party who were picnicking under a tree. Some of them 
graciously made a place for me, and I sat down and ate my dinner with 
them. ‘They were very humble people all of them, but courteous and 
civil to my quality of stranger in a remarkable degree. Nor was I less 
struck by the delicate forbearance they showed towards the host: for, 
while the servant pressed them to drink Bordeaux and Champagne, they 
merely took the little wines of the country, perfectly content with simple 
fare and the courtesy that offered them better. 

When one of them asked me if I had ever seen a féte of such magni- 
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ficence in my own country, my mind went back to that costly entertain- 
ment of our villa, and Pauline came up before me, with her long dark 
eyelashes, and those lustrous eyes beaming with expression and flashing 
with a light that dazzled while it charmed. Coquetry has no such 
votaries as the young. Its artifices, its studied graces, its thousand 
rogueries, to them seem all that is most natural and most “naive ;”’ and 
thus every toss of her dark curls, every little mock resentment of her 
beautiful mouth, every bend and motion of her supple figure, rose to my 
mind, till I pictured her image before me, and thought I saw her. 

«¢ What a hunt I have had after you, Herr Englinder,” said a servant, 
who came up to me all flushed and heated. ‘I have been over the whole 
park in search of you.” 

‘“‘In search of me? Surely you mistake.” 

‘‘No; it is no mistake. I see no one here in a velvet jacket but 
yourself; and Herr Ignaz told me to find you and tell you that there is 
a place kept for you at his table, and they are at dinner now in the large 
tent before the terrace.” 

I took leave of my friends, who rose respectfully to make their adieux 
to the honoured guest of the host, and I followed the servant to the 
house. I was not without my misgivings that the scene of the morning, 
with its unpleasant cross-examination of me, might be repeated, and I 
even canvassed myself how far I ought to submit to such liberties ; but 
the event was not to put my dignity to the test. I was received on terms 
of perfect equality with those about me, and, though the dinner had 
made some progress before I arrived, it was with much difficulty I could 
avoid being served with soup and all the earlier delicacies of the 
entertainment. 

I will not dwell on the day that to recall seems more to me like a 
page out of a fairy tale than a little incident of daily life. I was, indeed, 
to all intents the enchanted prince of a story, who went about with the 
lovely princess on his arm, for I danced the mazurka with the Fraulein 
Sara, and was her partner several times during the evening, and finished 
the féte with her in the cotillon, she declaring, in that calm quiet voice 
that did not seek to be unheard around, that I alone could dance the 
waltz & deux temps, and that I slid gently, and did not spring like a 
Fiumano, or bound like a French bagman—a praise that brought on me 
some very menacing looks from certain commis-voyageurs near me, and 
which I, confident in my “ skill of fence,” as insolently returned. 

‘“‘ You are not to return to the Hof, Herr von Owen, to-morrow,”’ said 
she, as we parted. ‘‘ You are to wait on papa at his office at eleven o’clock.”’ 
And there was a staid dignity in her words that spoke command ; but in 
styling me ‘ von,” there was a whole world of recognition, and I kissed 
her hand as I said good-night with all the deference of her slave, and all 
the devotion of one who already felt her power and delighted in it. 
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. Comparative Motbology. 


Comparative Mythology is a long name for a collection of very little 
things. It is the science of fairy tales, the mystery of popular legends. 
It explains the rise.and growth of all mythical beings, from Jack the 
Giant-Killer to the Olympian Zeus. It aims at answering all possible 
questions about these stories—how they arose ; how grew and developed ; 
how in the course of their existence they obtained such a great hold on 
the mind of man, entwined themselves round his dearest affections, pos- 
sessed every object to which he directed his thought, vitiated at once his 
religion and his science, imperilled at the same time his moral feeling and 
his intellect; how it is that different countries, widely separated in 
distance and in civilization, have the same household tales: that the 
Choctaw mother relates to her children, in a form little altered, many a 
story which pleased Athenian boys centuries ago, and often caused a 
Himalayan valley to ring with laughter; how tnis beautiful yet deadly 
parasite has often well nigh crushed the purest religion and the highest 
reason, till a German monk, heading a brighter era, gave it a blow, of 
which in these days it is, we trust, rapidly dying; and in doing this our 
science will give us an insight into the early history of man, into his origin 
and his true character, far greater than without its aid we could ever have 
attained to. 

Questions like these are asked in a moment, but they take years, 
centuries, to answer. Hecateus, in the sixth century B.c., first timidly 
suggested that some of the wild stories then current, and forming a great 
part of the Grecian mythology, might possibly be referred to some more 
natural origin—might, perhaps, meet with a better explanation, than the 
ordinary one which accorded to them the rank of historical narratives. 
Scarcely more than thirty years ago, two Gittingen professors devoted 
their summer vacation to gathering from the lips of old country wives a 
wonderful collection of fireside stories, which had flowed in a peaceful 
undercurrent from their Norse spring, undisturbed by the tumult of the 
surface, the changes of the outer world; and a few years after this the 
genius of Ottfried Miiller, of Kuhn, and of a host of German philologists 
(amongst whom let us not forget to place the Oxford Professor of Modern 
Languages), was brought to bear upon the long-known facts of classical 
mythology, and upon the vast store of material which the labours of the 
Brothers Grimm had brought to light, and it detected in them the mani- 
fold workings of one great law, varied in results, one in method; and 
from this time the principle which underlies all mythology has been and is 
established for ever. | 
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Between these two limiting points of time speculation on this subject 
hed been by no means idle. Although the gigantic proportions and the 
important position occupied by the Greek mythology prevented any free 
treatment of the whole extent of their stories by their own philosophers, 
yet there were not a few speculators who ventured to extend their scep- 
ticism to this stronghold of national prejudices.* Homer was to the 
common people a book of divine revelation, yet many joined with Plato in 
repudiating his idea of the Olympian Pantheon, rejecting as unnatural and 
untrue the immorality with which he invests his deities. Pindar refused 
to paint with such colours; and Euripides said boldly that the gods were 
not gods if they did anything evil. Previous to this the Sophists had 
formed a theory, which public opinion alone prevented them from extending, 
to account for the whole mythology ; and even Herodotus and Thucydides, 
both deeply impressed with the reality and grandeur of the mythical 
history, could not forbear, the one to reject the tale of the dove who 
prophesied at Dodona, because doves cannot speak with human voice, or 
to declare that Helen never left Sparta at all; and the other to treat the 
whole Trojan war merely as a political enterprise of ordinary human 
beings. But the ordinary world had little sympathy with such inquiries, 
and many even amongst philosophers deemed them trivial. Socrates, as 
represented by Plato, shared this opinion, while at the same time admitting 
that the arguments of the Sophists might not be altogether irrational. 
“The man,” he said, “who set himself this task was not much to be 
envied. He (Socrates) at least had no time to spare for such pursuits ; 
and he thought it ridiculous that a man who did not, according to the 
Delphic oracle, know himself, should trouble himself about what did not 
concern him.” + 

The first men who felt themselves bound to inquire into the heathen 
mythology were the Christian Apologists. To them, as the defenders of 
the-faith of Jesus, it presented itself as a rival system of belief. Olympus 
appeared as an opponent of heaven; Polytheism was in arms against the 
true God; while for the gigantic vista stretching away to the creation, 
which Old Testament writings revealed, the Greeks could oppose the 
cosmogony of Hesiod, which carried them quite as far back. And external 
testimony said nothing in favour of either; both systems appeared to 
stand in this respect on the same footing. ‘Are not,” a Greek might 
have said, “the tales which I have been taught to believe as ancient as 
those your Jewish annalists have recorded? and if so, why am I to 
relinquish my belief for yours?” There was but one answer to this, and 
the champions of Christ took it: it was to deny the antiquity of the 
Gentile fictions. ‘‘ Hence,” says Mr. Gladstone,t ‘perhaps the tendency 





* The attempts of historians and philosophers to account for many of the myths 
are recounted by Grote (Greece, 1., pp. 524, seq.). They begin with the historian 
Hecateus, s.c. 500, and Theagenes, .c. 520. 

+ Plato’s Phedrus, Introduction. 

t Address on “ The Place of Ancient Greece,” &c., pp. 11, 12. 
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of the Christian Apologists, in unconscious obedience to the exigencies of 
controversy, after they had proved by reasoning the truth and authority 
of the Gospels, and had smitten their enemy, as they did smite him, to 
the dust, by their moral arguments against Paganism, to accelerate its 
end and to demolish the very last of its seeming titles, its antiquity of 
origin, by refusing to affiliate any part or parcel of it, at any point of 
time, to the stock of a primeval religion, and by contending that so 
much of truth as was scattered through the rolls of its literature had been 
filtered in detail through successive media from Greece to Rome, from 
Egypt to Greece, but was ultimately to be traced in every case to the 
ancient people of God, and to the records and traditions which had had an 
historical existence among them.” 

For the Apologists saw, what indeed could not escape the notice of 
any one who effected a comparison between the Jewish and the Grecian 
records, a remarkable similarity subsisting in many of the stories related 
by the two, so that when they affirmed the truth of the one narrative, 
they could not well deny that of the other. They were driven then either 
to confess that the Greeks had independently preserved a large amount of 
truth, or to assert and to show that such as they possessed had been 
derived from the people of God. The latter was the only course at all 
consistent with the immense superiority it was their object to attach to 
Christianity, and we are consequently not surprised to find Justin, in his First 
Apology, asserting that the pagan myths were the fabrications of demons, 
who had heard the prophecy that Christ was to come, and “ put forward 
many to be called sons of Jupiter,” * accommodating their stories to the 
circumstances of the predicted event, as when, having heard that Christ 
was to come riding on a foal, they framed the tale of Bellerophon, who 
ascended to heaven on his horse Pegasus. In his second apology he seems 
to have somewhat changed his ground—asserting there that angels came 
to earth and begat children, who were the heathen gods,} a doctrine which 
Milton reproduced, and embodied in his epic.{ The Address to the Greeks 
elaborates still farther the idea of the plagiarism which runs through 
heathen mythology: Justin there asserts that Homer had been to Egypt, 
and had learned from the priests the contents of the Mosaic writings, and 
that he framed tales in imitation of those contained in the Jewish books: 
the garden of Alcinous being a reproduction of Paradise, and the thrusting 
of Até from heaven by Zeus a distortion of the fall of Satan. Tatian 
undertakes to demonstrate the superior antiquity of the Christian philo- 
sophy to that of the Greeks, dwelling particularly upon the fact that Moses 





* CrarkeE’s Ante-Nicene Lib., vol. ii. p. 53. 

t Ib. p. 75. 

t Paradise Lost, book i. 1. 360, seg. Addison and Johnson both censured Milton 
strongly for mingling pagan mythology with Jewish religion. The poet has been 
vindicated by De Quincey, and on the right ground (Works, vol. vi. pp. 311, seq.) 
Michael Angelo did the same in his frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, and also in his 
painting of the “ Last Judgment.” 
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was far anterior in point of time to Homer; and he then states, rather 
than proves, that the Greeks, without being aware of it, drew their doctrines 
from Moses as from a fountain.* This appears to have been the favourite 
theory during the Middle Ages, and it was adopted by religious scholars, 
especially in this country, down to a comparatively recent period. Every 
incident which Greek or Roman mythology revealed was attempted to be 
affiliated to some Biblical narrative, and this was accomplished frequently 
by robbing one or both stories of their most beautiful features, whenever 
those happened to raise points of discrepancy. In this way Hercules was 
identified with Samson, Deucalion with Noah; the attempted sacrifice of 
Iphigenia by her father Agamemnon was declared to be a distorted form 
of the old Jewish tragedy played by Jephthah and his daughter; the 
story of Arion thrown from the Corinthian ship but saved by dolphins, 
was pronounced a parody of Jonah’s history; the Hyperborean garden of 
eternal sunshine was a faint echo of the glories of Paradise; and the 
attributes with which the Greeks had clothed Athene were borrowed from 
those of the Divine wisdom. 

The denunciation of all inquiries into the origin of myths placed by 
Plato in the mouth of Socrates did not express the opinion of all Greek 
philosophers. Scepticism with respect to legendary lore had begun with 
the first dawn of speculation, and the Sophists had not been slow in 
forming a theory on the subject. They regarded myths as pure fictions, 
but fictions which expressed truth, composed as allegories, and to be 
understood not literally but metaphorically. In Plato’s Protagoras, the 
old sophist defending against Socrates the position that virtue may be 
understood by all, and is therefore teachable, cites, in support and illustra- 
tion of his assertion, the myth of Prometheus, in which Zeus is fabled to 
have sent through Hermes the gift of social friendship to all mankind. 
This symbolical theory was adopted by the Neoplatonists of Alexandria, 
and it was not without supporters in Germany in the present century.{ 
The greatest modern exponent of the theory is Lord Bacon. His disserta- 
tion on The Wisdom of the Ancients, a book received at its first appearance 
with great admiration, was intended as an exposition of the hidden truths, 
which were to be found in the classical mythology. Bacon thought it 
incredible that such strange absurdities and such revolting indecencies as 
are met with in the Greek and Latin poets should ever have been invented, 
were it not as vehicles for the conveyance of moral and intellectual truths. 
This opinion was confirmed by the fact that many words which appear in 
mythology as proper names are really abstract terms: Metis, the wife of 
Jupiter, is counsel ; Typhon, insurrection; Pan, universality ; Nemesis, 





* CrarKe’s Ante-Nicene Lib. vol. iii. p. 43. 

¢ Particularly by Jacop Bryant, Analysis of Ancient Mythology, and Sir Wo. 
Jones in various dissertations on the Hindu gods, in the Asiatic Researches. It has 
not even yet entirely disappeared. Dr. Déllinger has maintained it within the 
last few years. 

} Creuzer, for instance, who attributes the formation of myths to a caste of priests 
from Egypt. 

VoL. XIx.—no,. 109, 8. 
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revenge. On examining the myths themselves, he found his expectations 
amply realized. Every absurdity was readily explained, its presence and 
popularity amply accounted for, by the fact that it served to point a moral. 
The more extraordinary the tradition the more readily did it yield to this 
treatment. Cupid was a puzzle so long as he was to be regarded as super- 
human; but when he was found to be symbolical of an atom, and the 
wondrous tale told of him ‘‘ to embrace in a concise parable the doctrine 
of the elements of things and of the origin of the world,” on the theory of 
Democritus, the strangeness was supposed to disappear. When we are told 
that Typhon cut out Jupiter’s nerves, and Mercury restored them, we are 
inclined to laugh, until Bacon tells us that this is only a parabolical 
way of saying that, powerful rebellions take away from princes “ their 
sinews of money and authority,” but may be quelled by wise counsel and 
affable speech. All the explanations are, however, by no means so apt 
as this. Narcissus, beautiful and proud, who gazed at his own image 
until he died, shows us that self-love always destroys itself. Perseus 
arming to meet the Gorgons figures the preparation that should be made 
for war; the love of Endymion and Selene ‘has reference to the doubts 
and dispositions of princes;” Prometheus “ doth clearly and elegantly 
signify Providence ;’’ and the Sphinx is an incarnation of science. As an 
example of Lord Bacon’s analysis of a myth, let us take that of Pan. 
The story of Pan the philosopher calls “a noble tale, as being laid out 
and big-bellied with the secrets and mysteries of nature.” Each par- 
ticular portion of the god reveals its own special truth. He is gifted 
with horns, because ‘‘ horns are broad at the root and sharp at the ends, 
the nature of all things being, like a pyramis, sharp at the top. For 
individual or singular things, being infinite, are first collected into species, 
which are many also; then from species into generals, and from generals, 
by ascending, are contracted into things or notions more general, so that 
at length nature may seem to be contracted into an unity.” These horns 
are said to touch heaven, because “the height of nature or universal ideas 
do in some sort pertain to things divine, and there is a ready and short 
passage from metaphysic to natural theology.” The body of Pan is 
- hairy, as “representing the beams or operations of creatures ;”’ his 
beard long, “‘ because the sun, when his higher half is shadowed with a 
cloud, and his beams break out in the lower, looks as if he were 
bearded ;”’ his body biformed ‘‘ with respect to the differences between 
superior and inferior creatures.’”’ The reed of seven pipes which the 
fancy of the poets had bestowed on him, symbolizes the harmony which 
the seven planets in their motion give forth ; his sheep-hook “ excellently 
applied to the order of nature, which is partly right, partly crooked ;”’ it 
is bent at the upper extremity, ‘‘ because all the works of Divine Pro- 
vidence in the world are done in a far-fetched and cireular manner.” 
The circumstances in which this wondrous being is placed, and the actions 
in which he has a part, are no less marvellously ‘laid out and big- 
bellied.” The nymphs delight in Pan; that is, the “souls ‘of things” 
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glory in nature. Yet he loves no one but Echo and Syrinx, for nature is 
satisfied with itself, and likes to hear its own voice, either in full or in 
quaintly murmured repetition. Pan is said to challenge Cupid in wrestling, 
for nature is wild, and tends to revert to chaos ; but he is overcome, just 
as the wild elemental forces are ever controlled by a loving Creator. 
The kinder action of Nature is not lost sight of. Pan catches Typhon in 
a net; and by this we may read that Nature entangles and restrains all 
unwonted tumours. And, finally, in the tale that Pan found out Ceres 
casually while hunting, when all the other gods had looked for her long 
in vain, the ancients expressed their conviction that ‘ philosophical 
abstractions ”’ often fail to discover truths where blind chance succeeds. 
This pile of ingenious and improbable comparisons, which is made to do 
duty as the analysis of a simple myth, is a fair type of the system of 
symbolic treatment ; and to us, who know the story to be susceptible of 
an explanation at once elegant and obvious, it reads very like a reduetio 
ad absurdum of the whole theory. 

Orthodox classical critics have, as a rule, held an opinion differing 
from both those we have noticed. They have usually drawn a line 
between the probable and improbable portions of a tale, between the 
natural and the supernatural incidents; and they thought their criticism 
had been sufliciently discriminating, and their conclusion sufficiently 
accurate, when they argued from this that the former were historic and 
the latter fictitious. Those tales which relate the exploits of the gods 
were by one process or another explained away, and those of the actions 
ascribed to heroes which passed the limits of probability were regarded 
as the exaggerations natural to early times and oral tradition. But, 
because the feats of the gods on the plain of Troy were to be rejected as 
pure myths, did it therefore follow that the fact of the Trojan war was 
doubtful ? Because the descent of Hercules to the land of shades, and 
his capture of Cerberus, were poetic fictions, was it to be supposed that 
every tale respecting him had no better foundation ? Might not a careful 
and searching historie criticism, a rejection of supernatural incidents and 
of gross improbabilities, produce from the chaos of fact and fiction a 
consistent and probable narrative? Most historians have thought this 
possible. 

This method was adopted by Greck historians. Hecateeus, as early 
as 500 8.c., suggested that the three-headed Cerberus of Hades was a real 
serpent, which inhabited a cavern on Mount Tenarus; but he appears 
very far from imagining that his theory could be extended to all tho 
myths, or even all the improbable ones.* The Thessalians believed that 
the interior of their country had at one time been a lake, but that 
Poseidon had broken through the mountain chain, and established a com- 
munication with the sea. Herodotus says this tale is true, but only 
allegorically, for it had obviously been done by an earthquake. + Tho 





* Grore’s Grecce,i. p. 524, + Ib. i. p. 535. 
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Dodoneans related that two black doves had come from Thebes, in Egypt, 
one to Libya and the other to Dodona, both proclaiming that an oracle 
must be established. Herodotus explains this by supposing that two 
dark Egyptian women were brought over, who were compared to birds, 
because they spoke a foreign tongue; but afterwards, when the women 
came to understand the native language, it was said that the dove 
spoke, * 

The method of transmuting legend into history was carried to an 
extremity by Euhemerus. ‘He melted down in this way the divine 
persons and legends, as well as the heroic. He represented both gods 
and heroes as having been mere earth-born men, though superior to the 
ordinary level in respect of force and capacity, and deified or heroified 
after death as a recompence for services or striking exploits.” + Ennius 
translated into Latin the Historia Sacra, embodying these views; and 
St. Augustine found the shallow and unprincipled analyses of which 
the work is composed exceedingly useful, as helping to exhibit pagan 
mythology in a degraded light. Of the later Greek historians it is 
sufficient to say that, though unanimous in rejecting the conclusions of 
Euhemerus, they uniformly proceeded on the principle that a basis of 
historic truth underlay all myths, which was discoverable by the simple 
process of removing poetic exaggerations. 

From the earliest times to those of Thirlwall and Gladstone, this has 
been the popular theory. It seems to have been generally felt that a mass 
of pure creations could never have obtained the ascendancy, could never 
have challenged the unhesitating credence, which these myths have found. 
It was argued that where there was a counterfeit there must have been a 
reality. And to this Mr. Gladstone has added another argument—the 
circumstantial manner of the narratives. Speaking more particularly of 
the Odyssey, he says :—‘* Over and above the episodes, which seem to 
owe their place in the poem to the historic aim, there are a multitude of 
minor shadings which run through it, and which, as Homer could have 
' derived no advantage from feigning them, we are compelled to suppose 
real. They are part of the graceful finish of a true story, but they have 
not the shadowy character of what has been invented for effect.” What- 
ever may be the value of this argument—and that it is very slight no one 
can doubt who knows how circumstantial are the additions made by oral 
propagation to the simplest narrative—and whatever may have been urged 
against this theory, there can be no doubt that it is at first sight plausible, 
and that it is the most obvious of all the attempted explanations ; conse- 
quently, it has been almost universally adopted. Most men believe in the 
existence of a real Hercules, a real Helen, a real Odysseus, and never 
doubt that at least something analogous to the Trojan war or the Argo- 
nautic expedition was once verily enacted; and throughout all the legends 
of mythology which do not bear plainly the mark of incredible, miraculous, 





* Herod. ii. 55-57; Grotx’s Greece, i. pp. 530, seq. t Ib. ii. p. 548. 
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or supernatural details, a modified Kuhemerism has been the regularly 
received theory. 

Lastly, there were not a few scholars who, discarding the idea that 
myths were purely fictionary, and admitting a basis of reality, yet found 
that basis not in historical occurrence but in natural phenomena. They 
saw in these tales a representation of truth, not distorted history nor 
moral lessons, but poetic descriptions of the every-day events of life. The 
gods and heroes whose works they embodied were human types of physical 
inorganic objects, and the deeds recorded of them the natural processes in 
which those objects played a part. This interpretation was suggested in 
a most obvious manner by a somewhat numerous class of traditions, in 
which the name of the hero was a word used by the Greeks to denote 
some natural object. When we read the tradition that Boreas carried 
away Oreithyia from the banks of the Ilissus, and know that Boreas was 
the north wind, we can hardly avoid treating the myth as nothing more 
than a poetical or anthropomorphic statement of the fact that at one time 
the maiden had been blown into the stream, and so died. But names 
thus suggestive occur in comparatively few legends, and it was therefore 
impossible to extend this explanation, which we now know to be in the 
large majority of cases the true one, to the whole mythology, otherwise 
than as mere conjecture. 

Up to a quite recent period these ‘‘ guess-endeavours ” were rival candi- 
dates for the favour of scholars, each having had much said in its favour, 
and each presenting its own special objectionable points. And it seemed 
impossible that any decision should ever be arrived at. For these myths 
had their origin in an age which it far transcends the utmost power of 
historical analysis to fathom ; and, besides, they are the sole survivors of 
the life of that age—they alone remain to tell the story of the thoughts 
and feelings of early man. It is as though upon a fever-stricken vessel 
every soul had died, and nothing was left to tell the story but the obscure 
diary of one of the dead men. How, in such a case, can the truth be 
determined ? The only record open to us is imperfect, one-sided, and 
there is nothing by which its degree of accuracy may be tested. Here 
were four hypotheses, each claiming to account for a phenomenon which 
occurred so long ago that no record remains to us to throw light on the 
question save the objects themselves in dispute. 

This unsatisfactory speculation on a question at a time when proof and 
certainty were impossible naturally gave rise to a reaction towards scep- 
ticism and the despair of a science. Three great modern historians have, 
in works which are now standard authorities, proposed to treat the early 
traditions of nations as pure fictions without any basis of reality. Not 
that they denied the existence of such a natural basis, they simply declared 
that whatever it might be, it had now certainly passed beyond all hope 
of recognition, and that it was quite useless to attempt any discrimination 
between the real and the unreal in the mythology of antiquity. In his 
Lectures on Roman History, Niebuhr proposed to throw overboard the 
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whole of the tales which had, until then, done duty as the history of Rome 
under the early kings. Romulus was not to receive a treatment different 
from Jupiter—both had been equally believed in by the Romans; they 
had regarded the existence of the latter as no less certain than that of the 
former ; and it is very unphilosophical to reject one because his existence 
is, to modern minds, incredible, while the other is retained because it is 
conceived possible that his story should be true. The same anthro- 
pomorphic tendency which served to account for the myth of the Supreme 
God would also explain the belief in a supposed founder of the Roman 
people. On this principle Niebuhr was led to reject, or at least to treat 
with perfect indifference, the whole of the artistically woven web of stories 
which constitute the history of Rome in early ages, and to treat tho real 
and reliable history as commencing with the introduction of written 
records. This sceptical spirit is applied by Mr. Grote, in his classical 
work on the history of Greece, to the still larger mass of traditions which 
served to connect the Olympian deities with the lively and imaginative 
people of Greece. He allows uo more reality to the Eponymi than to the 
gods. If the names of the four tribes of the primitive Athenian consti- 
tution (Geleontes, Hopletes, Argades, Aigikoreis), which are so clearly 
derived from the designations of their trades or occupations, could be 
attributed by the Greeks to the names of the four sons of Ion, it 
is not very difficult to imagine that Hercules, or Perseus, or Jason, 
might have been produced by a similar tendency to represent in human 
form, and clothe with human attributes, the ordinary objects of nature, 
and the every-day incidents of life. Besides, Mr. Grote argues, we 
have but a very slight conception of how pure fiction may, in all ages, 
obtain recognition and universal credence, if it harmonize with prevailing 
ideas, or supply an instance in favour of a popular belief. Although 
Charlemagne was an actually existing personage, yet the chronicle of 
Archbishop Turpin, universally received in the Middle Ages as containing 
a true biography of him, is absolute fiction; and a story relating a 
Florentine intrigue of Lord Byron’s, to which Goethe gave currency, and 
which was received unhesitatingly at the time, has not the slightest particle 
of truth in it, and gained its circulation only because it supplied another 
link to a chain of similar occurrences with which the name of the poet 
has, with more truth, been associated, and, therefore, not merely har- 
monized with prevailing impressions, but lent an additional colour to, and 
framed an additional argument in support of, a popular creed. If this ean 
happen in the midst of modern civilization and modern credulity, it surely 
must be futile to attempt to extract truth from a belief popular in an age 
when writing was unknown and the exaggeration of tradition had free play, 
and when social and national intercourse, which alone can check the manu- 
facture and subsequent credit of tales, was reduced toa minimum. It is 
incredible that from an age up to the limits of which history grows con- 
stantly more and more indistinct, and the number of well-authenticated 
facts fewer and fewer, should have been preserved a clear, bold, and minute 
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narrative, leading up to the foundation of the people, and connecting them 
with heroes whose every act is particularized, and with gods to whom even 
the most credulous of moder scholars has never ventured to attribute 
reality. Mr. Grote, then, begins the history of Greece with the first 
Olympiad, and what is said to lie before that period he relates just as the 
Greeks believed it; and if you ask him what part of this collection of 
traditions you are to receive and what reject, how to discriminate between 
the reality and the fictitious incidents, how to separate the mythical 
covering from the concealed truth, he will tell you that such discrimina- 
tion, such separation, is impossible ; that you must receive them all simply 
as traditions believed by the Greeks, an@ nothing more ; or he will reply, 
in the words of the painter Zeuxis, “ The curtain is the picture.” 

In this same spirit the great historian of the Jews, Professor Ewald, 
has dealt with the stories related in the Old Testament. The same canon 
of historical criticism which has led Niebuhr to remodel early Roman 
story, and Grote to reject not only the embellishments of Greek traditions, 
but the groundwork on which they rest, has led their fellow-worker, in 
another part of the same field, to regard a large portion of what the Jewish 
and, since them, the Christian Church have been accustomed to look upon 
as history merely in the light of Hebrew traditions. The Pentateuch 
consists in large part of a collection of such traditions, which may or may 
not have an historical foundation. The Eponymous heroes Ewald deals 
with just as Niebuhr has dealt with Romulus, and Grote with Ion. Esau 
and Jacob are no moré historical personages than Dorus or Molus, but are, 
like them, fictitious representatives—the one of Arabian tribes, and the 
other of the chosen people of God. It is impossible to receive these and 
the like stories as actual historical narratives, equally impossible to dismiss 
them as pure poetic fictions; they must be considered and be related 
merely as the early traditions with which every vigorous nation is well 
supplied, and which it is quite impossible to condense and to sift into 
history, or to explain away into groundless allegory. 

While these great teachers had been endeavouring to dispel from 
men’s minds the delusion that in reading the tales of the poets respecting 
the early history of nations they were reading a record of actual facts, 
and while one at least of the three was protesting against any attempts 
to discover a basis of reality amidst the mass of fictions, other scholars 
were bringing the results of comparative philology to bear upon the 
language of the mythical stories, and thereby eliciting from those dry 
relics of antiquity a wondrous living meaning and establishing a veritable 
science of comparative mythology. 

In order to appreciate the results which the comparative mythologists 
obtained, we must first shortly notice the principles which guided their 
researches. We have mentioned before that a certain class of myths 
declared, by the names of the gods or heroes whose actions they related, 
that reference was made to some fact of nature. Thus, when a Greek 
was told that the God Alpheus pursued Arethusa through the ocean he 
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could not fail to remember that Alpheus was the principal river of 
Peloponnesus, which for part of its course flowed underground and which 
was said to move, on reaching the sea, in an undercurrent towards 
Syracuse, there to mingle with the waters of the fountain of Arethusa ; 
when he read in Homer (JI. xxi. 213—308) that Scamander fought with 
Achilles and was aided by his brother Simois, he would call to mind the 
little stream in the plain of Troy called by the gods Xanthus, and into 
which the Simois flowed; and so when “ we read in Greek mytholog 

that Helios was the brother of Kos and Selene, this needs no commentary. 
Helios means the sun, Kos the dawn, Selene the moon; nor does it 
require any great stretch of poetical imagination to understand how these 
three heavenly apparitions came to be called brother and sisters.’’* 
Now it appeared, until recently, that the myths which in this way obviously 
suggested a simple explanation of their origin, formed an isolated class 
quite separate and distinct from the older tales, and it was to these last 
that the guess-endeavours we have recounted apply. But the develop- 
ment of linguistic science which characterized the early part of the present 
century led men to the increased study of the early Sanskrit literature ; 
and by-and-by scholars came to read the Vedas, the old Brahmin hymns, 
and then at once the whole mystery of Greek mythology was cleared up. 
Those words which in Greek existed only as proper names, were shown 
to have once denoted some natural phenomenon; the Olympian deities 
appear in the Hindoo mythology as visionary abstractions hovering 
between personality and lifelessness. This old psalm-book takes us back 
to a stage in human thought when a large number of words, then the 
common property of the Indo-European race, were just on the point 
of leaving their original function as designations of the sun, the sky, the 
stars, and becoming proper names of deities and heroes. Many of them 
took this step, and were carried to Europe by the ancestors of the Greeks 
and Romans, to assume a permanent place in the mythology of their 
children when their original meaning had quite died out, and to be 
a puzzle to Europe for centuries, until‘a critical study of ancient Hindoo 
literature should restore to the world the meaning which had been so long 
concealed. - 

The majority of words used to express the phenomena of nature 
are abstract terms; they denote one, usually the most striking, of the 
characteristic points presented by the object they are employed to describe. 
The Greek Uranos is the Sanskrit Varuna, from Var to cover, and means 
the coverer; Endymion, the setting sun, is from é-diw, and means the 
diver. 

All such words as day, night, dawn, twilight, sun, moon, sky, spring, 
summer, express originally—just as our proper names, White, Brown, &c. 
—not individuals, but qualities raised into substances. 





* Max MU ter’s Chips from a German Workshop: Comparative Mythology, ii. 
p. 158, 
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‘‘ Now, in ancient languages,” says Max Miiller, ‘‘ every one of these 
words had, necessarily, a termination expressive of gender, and this 
naturally produced in the mind the corresponding idea of sex, so that these 
names received not only an individual but a sexual character. There was 
no substantive which was not either masculine or feminine, neuters being 
of later growth and distinguishable chiefly in the nominative. 

‘‘ What must have been the result of this? As long as people thought 
in language it was simply impossible to speak of morning or evening, of 
spring and winter, without giving to these conceptions something of an 
individual, active, sexual, and, at last, personal character. They were 
cither nothings, as they are nothings to our withered thought, or they were 
something ; and then they could not be conceived as mere powers, but. as 
beings powerful. . . . In early language nature was natura, a mere 
adjective made substantive: she was the mother always ‘ going to bring 
forth.’ ”’ * 

On all subjects with which they are ill acquainted, people argue from 
words, as the history of metaphysics, and, indeed, the early history of 
every science, has shown us ; and that words whose terminations had become 
signs of sexual distinctions should beget an anthropomorphic view of the 
natural objects to which they were applied, in an age when mankind was 
wholly ignorant of the operation of physical forces, need not, therefore, be 
thought surprising. 

The working of this process is obvious in those mythical names which 
were understood by the later Greeks in their two applications as designa- 
tions of natural objects and of supernatural personages, and only a sufficient 
philological analysis is necessary to show that those words which, in classic 
Greek, present themselves as purely proper names, have undergone pre- 
cisely the same change. The researches of modern scholars, guided by a 
knowledge of Sanskrit, have placed us in possession of the original 
meaning of most mythical names. For example, they have found that 
Adonis, Apollo, Hercules, Gidipus, Orpheus, Perseus, and Theseus, are so 
many names for the sun; that Aphrodite, Athene, Danaé, Daphne, 
Eurydice, Erinnys, are designations of the dawn; that Paris and Helen 
meant originally nothing but light and darkness, and that Zeus, the 
supreme deity, is simply a name for the bright shining sky. Take any 
myth as related by a poet or historian, reduce it to its simplest form, 
translate the proper words which occur in it, and you arrive at a represen- 
tation of some ordinary fact of nature. 

To understand how, out of phrases expressive of such simple 
phenomena as sunrise, or night, a mythical story could have been con- 
structed, it is only necessary to recur to the peculiarities which mark the 
speech of any little child, for mythology was formed in an age when the 
speech of the framers was infantile. The language of children is eminently 
sensuous ; their whole style of thought and expression is anthropomorphic ; 





* Chips from a German Workshop, ii. p. 55. 
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every word which expresses passion rather than action, states of being 
rather than visible deeds and motions, is applied to and used for the 
former only by obvious and ill-concealed metaphor from the latter. Every 
inanimate object is invested by them, both in thought and in speech, with 
the emotions and the powers which belong to humanity. Just so it was 
with the early Indo-Europeans. Instead of saying, “‘ Night is succeeded 
by the sun,” they would say, “ Night gives birth to (or begets) the sun ;” 
and the two stood to them in the relation of parent and child. So while 
we might say, ‘“‘ Night ceases when the sun rises,” our ancestors would 
have said, “ The sun kills the night ;”’ and in this short sentence we may 
read the origin of that terrific feature, common to so many Greek legends, 
of the son being compelled, by blind and irresistible destiny, to destroy him 
to whom he owed his birth. Again, we might say, ‘‘The dawn precedes 
the sun, and passes away when the sun rises ;”” but a Greek would have 
said, “The sun pursues the dawn, who dies when he reaches her;” and 
this sentence, we know, is the foundation of the story of Apollo and 
Daphne. So in his simple, sensuous, active language, an ancient would 
have said, ‘‘ The sun in the evening is united to the darkness which gave 
him birth;” and so in a beautiful image set on foot the dark and terrible 
tragedy which relates the incest of Gidipus and his mother Iocaste; or 
expressed the fact that the evening twilight dies when night is arrived, and 
the sun gone down, in words which afterwards told that Eurydice, stung 
by the serpent of darkness, was dead, and Orpheus had gone to Hades to 
fetch her back ; and so, on the morrow, when the dawn glimmered, he would 
have said Eurydice was coming to earth restored if only Orpheus would 
not look on her ; but when at full sunrise the dawn departed Orpheus had 
given the fatal glance and Eurydice was dead. 

By stich a process as this mythology was founded. There is hardly a 
single tale in the legendary lore of Greece or Rome which we are not able 
to reduce to a phrase descriptive in poetic fashion of some natural pheno- 
menon. The field is so vast that it is, of course, impossible to give even 
the barest outline of it within the limits of an article, and any further 
description of this simple, elegant, and refined theory by means of which 
German philologists have made the dry bones of mythology to live again, 
is rendered unnecessary, by the admirable summary which is to be met 
with in the works of Professor Max Miiller, and the more popular epitome 
by the Rev. G. W. Cox. One remark we add, with the view of clearing 
the theory from certain objections which have been urged against it oh 
the ground of supposed inefficiency. 

It is urged that this theory accounts only for a small portion of the 
myths, only in fact for their barest outline or root form, and that the 
minor life-like touches, the strongest proofs of historical reality, are not 
considered ag at all calling for explanation. It is perfectly true that 
comparative mythologists profess to explain only the establishment of 
myths, and not their subsequent development. The former is all that 
needs elucidating. When once we understand how myths first came to 
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be formed, we can be at no loss to account for their extension and develop- 
ment. At first every separate natural occurrence gave rise to a myth 
which originally was quite distinct from all its cognates. The sun was at 
one time, or in one place, called Apollo, in another Odysseus, in a third 
Perseus ; in like manner the various stages of the sun’s journey were 
sometimes described under one name, sometimes under another. Every 
sentence representing any such natural operation was originally separate 
and disconnected from every other. There were consequently myriads of 
what we may call myth-germs, or buds current in the mythopoetic age ; but 
afterwards came a process of natural selection. Perhaps a poet arises, 
one able to appreciate the beauty of these scattered fragments, and he 
gathers up and winnows out those which, by their intrinsic excellence or 
by their aptitude for poetic embellishment, commend themselves to his 
lyre, and so in his songs, with his under-touches and exaggerations by 
tradition or writing, they reach later ages. And a poet, if his poetry be 
worth anything, will leave a crude floating superstition in a very different 
state to that in which he finds it; the touches of nature, the quiet 
realistic shades are not of the essence of the story, and we should no 
more cite the Odyssey in proof of the actual existence of the hero, than 
we should the Idylls of the King as proof positive that Arthur once really 
walked and fought, or Merlin truly prophesied, or Guinevere secretly 
loved. 

We distinguish then carefully between the story and its foundation— 
between the elaborate narrative as we read it in Homer or Hesiod, and the 
collection of little phrases and sentences from which it originally sprang. 
It is this latter alone which needs explanation, and which comparative 
philologists seek to explain. The full-grown myth is the result of a 
process of accretion and development which is, so far as we are concerned, 
perfectly lawless. When once Hercules had come to be realized by the 
Greeks as the embodiment of giant strength, the natural result would, as 
Max Miller says, be, that ‘in every town and village whatever no one 
else could have done would be ascribed to Hercules.”” When the remains 
of primeval seas so frequently found at great elevations, had once suggested 
to a people the idea of an universal deluge, the imagination would be. at 
no loss to add details accounting for the preservation and re-creation of 
mankind. Many a touch has the author of the Odyssey added, which, 
while it served his purpose of imparting a genuine human interest to the 
story, forms no part of the original myth, and which it is no more 
necessary for the mythologist to explain, than it would be for the historian 
who might endeavour to sift the basis of truth from the legend of Macbeth, 
to show how the knocking at the gate came to fill so conspicuous a part 
in Shakspeare’s tragedy, or how the terrible apparition of Banquo arose to 
disturb the pomp of the kingly feast. 

Mythology is a disease of language. It arises whenever, as is so often 
the case, men regard words not as representative “counters” but as 
substantial “money.” Every science in its infancy is attacked by this 
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parasite. It is, as we might say, to the mind of man what measles or 
whooping-cough is to the body—only far more dangerous. The higher 
branches of thought, philosophy and theology, have suffered terribly from 
its ravages. The realism of the Middle Ages was, as Mr. Mill has 
reminded us, a structure supported by arguments purely mythological ; 
and it would probably astonish those who believe that mythology died 
when Christ rose, to find how many of the theological dogmas of modern 
times rest on a foundation not a whit stronger. The disease spreads 
most, however, amongst the ignorant, and amongst country people it has 
long been omnipotent as the foundation of old wives’ tales—Kinder und 
Haus Miérchen. Because the bernacle goose and the barnacle molluse 
had names so much resembling each other, it was for centuries never 
doubted that the former developed from the latter, and observers there 
were who could describe.the whole process of growth.* An obvious argu- 
ment on the name of St. Christopher gave birth to the legend of his 
having carried the infant Saviour ;. and the title ‘“‘ Shotover,” a bucolic 
corruption of chateau vert, originated the myth that Little John had 
signalized his prowess by sending an arrow over the hill of that name. 
The science of Comparative Mythology, the morbid anatomy of the human 
mind, is as yet in its infancy; and we venture to predict that those who 
choose to pursue the study will find a subject before them whose treasures 
will throw into the shade the vagaries of ‘ Spiritual Wives,” and the exami- 
nation of which will furnish some of the most interesting chapters in that 
book hardly as yet begun to be written—the mental history of the human 
race. 





* A full account of this legend will be found in Max Mi.uer’s second series of 
Lectures on the Science of Language. 
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Christmas Eve. 
A POEM. BY COUNT KRASINSKI, 
OR 


Tue space kindly allotted to the following paraphrase, though unusually 
large, allows no room for much prefatory comment. ‘‘ Christmas Eve” 
is a poem of which the character and purpose will, I hope, be best 
explained by the perusal of it, even in this rude version. The effect of 
it is so little dependent on mere wording, the conception of it is so 
startling, the symbolism so distinct, so simple, that even in the clumsiest 
re-embodiment the original and intrinsic power of it must be apparent. 
This poem was published anonymously twenty-eight years ago. Had it 
been written yesterday, could it present to us more appropriately or more 
impressively than it does, the most modern aspect of an enormous subject ? 
What to me appears not the least admirable characteristic of the poem is 
the impartiality with which that subject is treated. For this is not the 
impartiality of indifferentism, but the compassionate result of a large and 
generous humanity. The audacious evocation of the legendary St. John, 
as representative of the spiritual regeneration of society; the incarna- 
tion of purely ecclesiastical religion in the dead, half-buried body of 
St. Peter; the stupendous vision of the final dissolution of the great 
Roman Church, and the pathetic tenderness with which the poet, 
describing the splendour of its decrepitude and the grandeur of its fall, 
has idealized the heroic devotion of its most faithful disciples; these, and 
such like revelations of that imaginative intensity which constitutes the 
faculty of vaticination, and identifies poetry with prophecy, give to the 
whole of this singular poem a solemn and suggestive character, the effect 
of which will probably be felt in the most imperfect reproduction of it, 
far more forcibly than it could be realized from many chapters of 
descriptive criticism. It must be remembered that in Poland, as in 
Ireland, religious faith has been exalted and intensified by political 
persecution, and that Polish poets, more than any others, have “learn’d 
in suffering what they teach in song.” That this, and many other 
poems not less remarkable by the same author, are the productions of 
an original and powerful genius, cannot be doubted by any one who reads 
them, even in the baldest translations. As regards myself, who do not 
understand Polish, it is entirely from such translations that my impressions 
of them have been derived. The poem of ‘Christmas Eve” has never 
yet, so far as I know, been translated into English, or noticed by any 
English critic. The author of Central Europe, who has devoted some 
interesting chapters to Polish literature, does not even allude to it. Out 
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of Poland, indeed, both the name and the works of Krasinski appear to 
be almost unknown; and he himself would seem, during his lifetime, 
to have been more anxious to impress his ideas than to impose his name 
upon the recollection of his countrymen. Yet his poetry is of a very high 
order, and if any competent Polish scholar would favour us with an 
accurate translation of his works, I, for one, should be grateful. Mean- : 
while, may all such scholars pardon me this attempt to rescue from the 
oblivion in which they have hitherto left it, the genius of a genuine poct. 
R. LYTTON. 


PARAPHRASE. 


“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest : but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” 

Then Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved following ; anne ili 
leaned on his breast at supper, and said, “ Lord, which is he that betrayeth thee?” 
Peter seeing him, saith to Jesus, “ Lord, and what shall this man do?” Jesus a 
unto him, “ If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.’ 
—-Gospel of St. John, c, xxi. v. 18, 20, 21, 22. 


Ir was the morn of Christmas Eve. Methought 
That me that morning waked in Rome ; but there, 
Soon as I waked, I could no longer rest, 
And, with a troubled spirit, I went forth 
Into the great Campagna. The pure dawn 
Was bathing with mild air and serious light 
A soft sad land of sepulchres and flowers. 
The air was silent on the waste, as there 
The air is ever : and the waste was sad, 
As it hath been for centuries. 

All day long 
The spirit led me over that sad land 
Unwearied. Hoary aqueducts awhile 
Craned out their lean decrepit backs, and stretched 
Their reptile legs innumerable, and sped 
Beside me, with no sound ; but, one by one, 
They slipped, and lost themselves,—lay sprawling loose 
With broken spines ; and I was left alone 
On the long waste, that watched me as I went, 
Wistful, and still. To startle solitude, 
Sometimes from out of hidden hollows rose 
Sepulchral ruins, robed in ivy buds, 
(Eternal grey beneath eternal green ! ) 
—Survey’d me with a sudden stony stare, 
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But let me pass ; and, as I passed them, sank 
Sullen again into the silent land.— 
I went, not knowing whither: but, at length, 
There came a far-off sound out of the sea, 
Calling my spirit seaward. 

When I had sealed 
The land’s last limitary light blue hills, 
I looked, and lo! the solitude was changed 
From waste land to waste water. And tho sun 
Was setting o’er the waters. And I saw 
Far on the darkening deep a darker spot, 
That seem’d alive, and in the lonesome eve 
The sole thing living: for it moved, and grew 
Larger, and nearer. And the sun went down ; 
And still I saw it. And the vapours rose, 
And wrapped the waters ; but I saw it still, 
Still growing nearer. Then was I aware 
That what seem’d coming was a mighty ship 
Which had not either mast or sail, but moved 
On finn’d and foaming wheels; and, in her midst 
Out of a brazen column wavering cones 
Of swarthy cloud adown the dim air curl’d. 
Even as a spectre moves, men know not how, 
So o’er those windless waters moved that ship, 
Swift, sullen, but not silent; for I heard 
A goading spirit in the ship, that groan’d, 
And from her dark and vapourous decks a ery 
Came to me, crying, ‘Is it Christmas Eve ?”’ 
No watcher by the dead in a lone house, 
Who hears, or deems he hears, long after dark, 
The dead man call him, doth in deeper awe 
Make answer, than to that strange question I, 
With faltering voice, after awhile, replied : 
‘This is, indeed, the night of Christmas Eve.” 
And, suddenly, methought the ship touched land ; 
Wrapped in wan vapour, like a mountain peak 
Whereon a beacon fire is burning out, 
At midnight cover’d by a moony cloud. 
Grazing the beach, that huge bulk groan’d again : 
And from its shuddering flanks roll’d cataract flame 
And streams of spouted sparks; and all the decks 
Were red with fervid light, that lasted not 
A moment longer than the flash men see 
Before they hear the thunder. But that glare 
Show’d, ere it darken’d, on those lurid decks 
Crowds of pale men with melancholy eyes, 
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Clad in white mantles and red caps.~ I heard 
Chains clank’d i’ the dark: and from the ship was thrown 
A bridge that reach’d the rivage ; and those men 
Rushed down it, and came round me, crying out, 
With a shrill cry that, from their desert lairs, 
Waked all the dreary echoes of the waste, 
‘¢ Where, in this darkness, is the road to Rome ?”’ 
I answer’d, ‘‘ Here there is no road; but all 
Is desert.”” And those men, * Then lead us, thou!” 
But I, irresolute, made no reply. 
They spake again, sighingly, in low tones 
Plaintive as Autumn winds: ‘‘ Behold in us 
All that remains on earth of what was once 
The Polish Nation. For to us was sent 
An Angel (and we knew him come from God, 
Albeit, unlike God’s happier angels, he 
Wearing, for robe, no radiance, but a shroud, 
With sullied wings and starless forehead), came, 
To bid us hither. We have journeyed far : 
The waves were stormy, and the winds were wild : 
And we are weary: but we shall have done 
God’s bidding if, to-night, ere midnight hour, 
We reach at last the great Basilica 
Where is Saint Peter’s sepulchre.”’ 

Then I; 
‘¢ Follow me, O most miserable men! ”’ 
And, speaking, I began to foot the waste 
Backward, toward the city: all the while 
Fearing to look behind me, like a man 
Who, being made against his will to walk 
At midnight through a charnel, walks in haste, 
Dogg’d by the unseen forms of his own fears. 
I saw no cloud; and yet the winds arose. 
The faint light of the unfathomable heavens, 
Thick-sown with shivering stars, made the dark plain 
Darker. And infinite the darkness seem’d. 
Sometimes cold gleams from bare grey sepulchres 
And ghastly ruins broke the boundless gloom : 
Sometimes, upstarting, spectral aqueducts 
Ran by us, and plunged headlong down the night: 
Far off, at times, the wail of windy reeds 
I heard: and heard, at times, high overhead 
The howlet’s cry: at times, beneath my foot, 
The cavernous ground gave forth a hollow groan. 
Onward I went. And onward, after me, 
The pale men followed. In my hair I felt 
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Their icy breath, and, hard behind me, heard 
Their white robes fluttering on the night wind, quick 
And chill, as leaves in norland forests, swept 

By sleety rains. Anon, methought I saw 

A far-off desultory marsh-fire flit 

Over the plain before us: and the while 

I watched it, rose a second, then a third, 

Then more, then multitudes. Athwart the waste 
From all sides of the horizon round they rose, 
Rippling towards the centre. And I heard 

A sound of voices mingling on the wind. 

Louder those voices, and more large the lights, 
Wax’d as we went. Then I, at last, beheld 

A multitude of pilgrims marching fast 

Across the desert. In their hands they bore 
Torches. And, in the torchlight, I could see 
Standards, with blazon’d crosses, and the signs 
And symbols of all nations upon earth. 

Among those pilgrims mingled, following me, 
The men Iled. And, while the sudden flush 
O’ the smoky torch-flames on their faces flared, 
Then, first, I mark’d how very wan, and worn, 
And full of sadness, were those faces all. 

Only, in their large eyes strange brilliance burn’d; 
But not what lights the eyes of living men. 

Like all the other pilgrims, they, too, lean’d 
Upon their sabres, heavily. Anon, 

Scarce had we join’d that other pilgrim host, 
(Outnumbering ours, as ever, on this earth, 

The weak must be outnumber’d by the strong,) 
When all its arméd squadrons wheel’d about, 
And, with mistrustful scrutinizing glance, 

Eyed us, demanding ‘‘ Whence, and what, are these ? ” 
To whom the pale-faced pilgrims made reply, 

A strange smile flickering o’er their livid lips 
Reproachful, ‘‘ Are we known, then, to not one 
Of all the nations upon earth?” <A buzz 

Of sorrowing voices on the instant rose 

All round us, and the multitudinous host 

Of those embattled nations murmur’d ‘ Nay, 
For now we know ye by your faces wan, 

White mantles torn, red fools’ caps, batter’d swords, 
And give ye woeful welcome, you forlorn 

Last remnant of the chivalry of Christ!” 

And all the bands moved forward. Those I led 
Spake to the others, ‘‘ Brethren, we have seen 
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A shrouded Angel with a starless brow, 

Who bade us hasten hither, unto Rome. 

Speak ! have ye also heard some heavenly voice ?” 
‘‘ Amen!” moan’d all that mighty multitude, 

‘¢ Obedient to the summons of the same 

Funereal Angel, have we left our homes 

In far-off lands, and, at his bidding, foot 

This desert, journeying thro’ the dark to Rome. 
Ever by night, when men would sleep, his voice 
Rang in our ears till we could rest no more, 
Proclaiming . . . . ‘ Wake! the night is now far spent, 
The hour is nigh at hand; and it shall be 

The last ; when, at Saint Peter’s sepulchre, 

Christ shall be born again. And, after that, 

The Christ shall never any more on earth 

Be born, or buried.’”” Having spoken thus 

They held their peace, and looked like men whom awe 
Of their own words had silenced. The stretched waste 
Listening, with all his hollow ears, received 

No sound save of the trampling of strange feet 

In massive, meditative march. The Poles 

Went first, impatient ; and, for speedier step, 

Over their forward-sloping shoulders flung 

Their milk-white mantles. From all regions round, 
Across the gloomy champaign everniore 

New pilgrims, with new banners, trooping came 

To join the ghastly pilgrimage. Aloof, 

The darkness with dim lights of distant lamps 
Wax’d lucent ; and, at length, with gradual power, 
The re-apparent walls of Rome released 

Their summits from the darkness; as to those 
That journey to the mountains, more and more 
Tall craggy peaks and channell’d slopes emerge 
From what erewhile seem’d insubstantial cloud. 
Then we began to hear the silver chime 

Of jubilant church bells, and, round the roofs, 

The joyous light grew larger, till, all wrapped 

In rosy air, Rome burst upon the night. 

For all her gates and towers were garlanded 

With wreaths of florid flame ; and all her spires, 
Sprinkled with quivering sparks, and brazen domes 
And marble belfries metropolitan, 

Girt round with gorgeous belts of playful fire, 
Were loud with gurgling bells innumerable ; 

And I could no more recognize the roads 

And ruin’d ways I walked at morn, for now 
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The howlets’ nests in hollow tombs were turn’d 

To tufts of fiery bloom ; and radiant ropes 

Of rainbow-colour’d stars, festooning all 

The broken columns, twinkled on the wind. 
Meanwhile, the enraptured populace of Rome 

Ran shouting thro’ her streets and squares, ‘ Rejoice, 
Rejoice, for now shall Christ be born again!” 

And when that merry Roman throng perceived 

The pale-faced folk that follow’d me, and all 

Those pilgrims passing, with them, thro’ the gate, 
They leaped for joy and sang ‘‘ O Christmas guests, 
Why come ye with such sorrowful faces all, 

For Christmas guests unseasonably sad ? 

But are ye weary, as ye well may be, 

Of long wayfaring ? Here be golden fruits 

That gush for thirsty lips, with juices cool, 

And here be bubbling cups that from the brim 

Drip with the rosy life-blood of the south. 

O Christmas guests, too unlike Christmas guests, 
Pluck off, pluck off those mourning garments! Lo, 
For weary brows young hands rose-chaplets weave ! 
For weary feet, by festive maidens fair, 

Our streets are strewn with myrtle, strewn with palm!’ 
But still, with sombre brows and eager eyes, 

Those Polish pilgrims thro’ the city march’d 

Not answering aught. And I, that with them went, 
Felt at my ear their faint lips, whispering ‘“‘ Haste ! 
For we are weary, and the night is late.”’ 

I led them through the Forum. As we passed 
That mighty Flavian amphitheatre, 

Whose hollow, huge, dismantled masonry 

Shows nightly to the solitary moon 

Nothing but desolation, now gave forth 

(Woven all round with blazing broidery 

Of starry lamps interminable, intense,) 

A vast and vivid glory. And, all within 

The enormous cirque, his orbéd galleries high, 

And hollow rows of airy arches, wreath’d, 

Arch over arch, with fluttering splendour, humm’d 
And moved in many a heapy murmurous mass 

Of heaving life. Men on the roofless walls: 

Men on the marble benches: men all round. 
Youths, maidens, matrons, mothers, with their babes 
Borne on their bosoms from a thousand homes 
That, open-door’d, were emptying everywhere 

Into that night’s tumultuous festival 
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Their tributary streams of happy folk, 

Flung flowers upon us. And from rows on rows 
Of clapping hands, high up in air, we heard 

The rippled echo rolling round our heads, 

And ever and anon the indistinct 

Shout of the irrepressible multitude 

Saluting our arrival. All the walls 

And all the columns, all the capitals 

Flared in the Forum, as we went; above, 
Brighter than all, the Capitolian hill 

Glow’d, and the Capitol—one crown of fire ! 

‘‘ Hosannah !” sang the festive Roman folk. 
Down the bright streets the dancing revellers throng’d 
With tapers, and with torches, and guitars 
Twanging sweet sound. And in the midst thereof, 
With souls unutterably sad, we moved, 

Bearing the burthen of a people’s pain. 

Roses and violets from the balconies 

Rain’d on us, unregarded. Suddenly 

The deep bell of Saint Peter’s, not far off, 

Began to sound ; and we made haste to reach 
The threshold of the great Basilica. 

Long reflex of the flaring city glow’d 

Beneath us as we trod the teeming bridge ; 
Scarce over Tiber’s lurid stream, when loud 
The cannon thunder’d from St. Angelo. 

And lo, the large Piazza! For, where else 

Did ever, amidst such marble forests, flash 

Such mighty fountains? Thick as cluster’d bees, 
That hum upon the branch, the people swarm 
Beneath the great Basilica. The doors 

Wide open wait: and far, far, far withia, 
Abysm beyond abysm of serene light 
Fathomless, unimaginable, immense !— 


Thus far those Polish Pilgrims, and the rest, 

Had march’d on unimpeded. But, the goal 

Nigh gain’d, I, looking upward, was aware 

That all the steps were throng’d with hostile folk, 
Who, when the pilgrims would have pass’d, began, 
Massing a formidable front, to shout, 

‘‘-Ye pass not us! For are not we the first ? 

And hath not this old Church been ours, whose chief 
Is, and was ever, chief of the whole world, 

For many a hoary century ?”’ Meanwhile 

Some of the pilgrims cried to us, ‘ All night, 
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O Pale-faced People, ye have led the van 

And shown the path, but who will venture now 
To march in front, and win us entrance here ?”’ 
Then I perceived the Polish sabres flash 

Naked ; and well I deem’d that these pale men, 
Who looked half dead already, would have sold 
Their life’s last blood-drops dearly. But there came 
Forth on the porchéd pavement, from within 

The great Basilica, above the crowd, 

A man in purple clad. And that man’s voice 
Was as the voice of one to whom God gives 
Authority. He to the people cried, 

‘‘ Suffer to pass in peace these men, by whom, 
Erewhile a nation, for the Catholic Faith, 

Was saved from death ; and who, for that faith’s sake, 
Died, afterward, themselves. Let the dead pass.” 
Then the man waved his hand to right and left ; 
And, left and right, the folk on either side, 

In silence separating, spared a path 

Whereby the pilgrims enter’d. And I looked, 
But saw no more that man in purple clad. 

Silent we trod the stately stairs, and passed 

Silent along the large cathedral floors 

To the main altar, where the sacred lamps 

Burn ever above Saint Peter’s sepulchre. 

There, kneeling, all that ghastly chivalry 
Unbuckled their white mantles, bared the breast, 
And bow’d the head, and, holding in their hands 
Each knight his unsheath’d glaive, silently pray’d. 
All down the desert aisles gleam’d solemn shapes 
In monumental marble pale, athwart 

Blue mists of swimming incense. Overhead, 

A dome profound of cloudy glory hung: 

Beneath, all round, the immeasurable floors, 
Wrought with mosaic gold and azure, seem’d 

To search out shadowy frontiers in the gloom 

Of saintly shrines and oratories dim, 

And hollow chapels, where dead Music’s ghost 
Linger’d, and almost seem’d to be alive. 

Far off, about the broad main doorways, all 

The sacred spaces now began to sound 

With footsteps and with songs. For, following now, 
When we, first, won them entrance thro’ the crowd 
That cried us nay, those other pilgrims came ; 
Sombre and silent, as they march’d erewhile 

Thro’ Rome’s far-flaring revel. After these, 
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A cataract crowd, the Roman People rushed 
Tumultuous, with psalms and hymns ; and, fast 
O’erflowing, fill’d the huge Basilica. 

But when those pilgrim legions, round about 
Their native ensigns, each, in order ranged, 

Stood, arm’d, before the altar and the shrine 

To his own nation dedicate, again, 

(As tho’ ’twere void of any living soul,) 

Thro’ ail the hushed cathedral silence reign’d ; 
Silence and calm. From golden organ pipes 
There was no gurgling of the mystic founts 
Whence music wells, and all the psalmless shrines 
Were mute as caverns hollow’d by the wave 

Of seas that roll’d no more ere man was born. 
Only far off, along the vacant night 

A single trumpet from the Vatican 

Sounded. Faint signal of the Pope’s approach !— 


Then, down the central nave the monks of Rome 
Came cowl’d and sandall’d. And, one after one, 
Old men, behind them; and still more old men, 
Still older, in white vestments vested each. 
Then, in their grey serge robes, the penitents ; 
And every penitent, between clasped hands, 

A crucifix against his bosom pressed. 

Then came the bishops and archbishops ; all 
Mitred, with silver croziers. After these, 

In scarlet capes, the cardinals. With whom, 

A multitude of priests in purple and gold 
(Dalmatics glowing with all gorgeous dyes) 

And troops of children—white-robed acolytes— 
Bearing the wine, the incense, and the crowns. 
And when, before the great main altar, these 
Had ranged themselves, the multitude all round, 
Kneeling, bow’d down their heads ; like a prone field 
Of harvest, that is weigh’d on by the wind. 

And, in the midst, a little grey old man, 

Upon whose palsied head a triple crown 

Shook, heavy, as the rotting autumn leaf 
Shakes on the weak top of a wither’d tree, 
Came, walking feebly. Down his glittering robe 
The white star wander’d. Far behind him, knelt 
His soldiers, and his servitors, and priests 
Bearing his throne. He only, in the midst 

Of all that kneeling multitude, stood up. 
Tottering, toward the altar, on he came, 
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With steps so faint, so feeble, and so slow, 
So very slow, that unto me it seem’d 
That little grey old man could never reach 
The spot where we were waiting his approach. 
His eyes, that looked like wintry washed-out stars, 
Winked weakly ever and anon, and shut, 
As tho’ the immense light hurt them. Now and then 
His trembling hand above the people’s heads 
Te raised, and made, with frustrate finger, signs 

And gestures, unintelligibly checked, 
Of incompleted benediction :—signs 
Like fragmentary notes that just suggest 
The tune they cannot perfect, being struck 
Upon a broken instrument. Anon 
He paused, and sigh’d, and raised, or would have raised, 
His hands to heaven; but they, for lack of strength, 
Soon sank, weigh’d downward by the nerveless arms. 
At every weary sigh that old man sigh’d 
The people raised their faces from the floor, 
And moan’d. §So much the Father’s sadness fill’d 
The children’s hearts with sorrow. 

Then, methought 
Some one,—some ceardinal,—I knew not whom,— 
In purple clad,—the man I had seén erewhile, 
(What time above the throng’d cathedral stairs 
He stood, and bade us enter,) issuing forth 
From the main altar . . . . doubtless, all the timo 
That I had miss’d him, he was standing there 
Hid by the crowd . . . . with footstep firm approached 
That old man, eldest of all earth’s old men; 
And, with stretched arm, and gentle gesture, helped 
By mild compulsion of majestic eyes, 
Pointed to where the sacred lamplight stream’d 
Above Saint Peter’s sepulchre. The old man 
Made a few short steps forward, and then stopped 
Trembling. That Cardinal—or whatsoe’er 
His title was—the man in purple clothed— 
From his serene imperative forehead shook 
The long locks lightly backward, smiling sad, 
And sign’d to those that bare the throne. They roso, 
And set the old man on it, lifting it 
Above the people’s heads. And suddenly 
Again the shattering trumpet sounded shrill. 
The Cardinal—the man of mystic power, 
In purple clad—walked on beside the throno. 
The people rose. The bells began to sound, 
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Methought twelve times the high dome trembled. All 
The chapels, shrines, and aisles seemed reeling dim 
On orbs of rising incense. Up the steps 
Of the main altar, slowly, went the Pope. 
And then, I heard the man in purple say, 
‘«‘ The Christ is born.” 

The pilgrims moan’d, ‘ Alas, 
Because the Angel’s words shall be fulfill’d, 
And this shall be the last time Christ is born!” 
The Roman people shrieked in wrath, ‘‘ Who dares, 
Here, in Saint Peter’s own cathedral church, 
To utter blasphemy?” Upsprang the Poles, 
Crying indignant, ‘‘ You rash, unsad men 
Of Rome, rebuke not those that speak the truth! 
For these blaspheme not. But we all have seen 
The shrouded Angel, and have heard his voice.” 
But now the prince of power—the mystic man 
In purple clothed—stretched forth his hand, and cried, 
‘¢ Peace, and good will to men! Let these men pray, 
And all men with them. For the midnight mass 
Begins. And now the dawn is not far off. 
And there is need, this night, of prayer on earth, 
And prayer in heaven.” 

He ceased. And all were still; 
For inmost prayer, unspoken, hushed all hearts. 
The Holy Father sat upon his throne. 
Once more, from all the sanctuaries rose 
Celestial choirs : and the deep organ base 
Roll’d : and then all the music ebb’d away, 
As tho’ the gates of Heaven had oped, and shut. 
The white-robed priests approached, with helping hands, 
The Holy Father. He hath left his throne. 
And now he mounts the altar steps. And now 
He takes the chalice in his trembling hands. 
And now the Holy Sacrifice begins. 
The man in purple pour’d the mystic wine. 
The short, chill tinkle of a silver bell 
Went shivering thro’ the silence of men’s souls 
With sudden meaning. Then, when every face, 
Flat on the stone, with superseded sight, 
Felt the mute elevation of the Host, 
A voice was heard upon the air, “I AM.” 
And lo! while, trembling yet, men raised their heads, 
All eyes beheld, above the middle door, 
An august human shape, with bleeding hands 
And bleeding fect, and all else white as snow. 
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Slowly, like snow, it melted from our sight. 
Then, while the Pope between his hands yet held 
The chalice, hesitating to pronounce 
The last great words, the man in purple clad 
Cried, ‘‘ Ite, missa est!”’ And then again, 
‘¢ The fulness of the times is now fulfill’d.”’ 
And, rending on his breast the purple robe, 
He stretched his hand, and touched Saint Peter’s tomb, 
And cried, ‘‘ Awake, and speak ! ”’ 
From every lamp 
Around that tomb a cloven fiery tongue 
Shot, and above the darkness underneath 
Hover’d a mystic crown of wavering flame. 
Then, from the inmost sepulchre uprose 
What seem’d the body of a buried man, 
With arms and hands stretched wide. The dead man’s fect 
I saw not, for they rested in the tomb. 
The dead man’s lips cried “ Woe!” 
And, at that cry, 
Methought that, for the first time, the high dome 
Above our heads slipped from its base, and seem’d 
To settle, slowly, lower. 
And again 
The man that was in purple clad cried out, 
‘¢ Knowest thou me, Peter ?” 
And the corpse replied, 
‘“ At the Last Supper thou didst lean thy head 
Upon the bosom of the Lord. I know 
That thou dost tarry for Him yet.” 
The man 
That was in purple answer'd him, and said, 
‘¢ To me it was ordain’d that, from this hour, 
I should abide for ever amongst men, 
And take the world, and press it to my heart, 
As to His own the Saviour pressed my head, 
On that last evening.” 
And the corpse replied, 
‘¢ Do thou as it was bidden thee.” 
Thereat 
The prince of power—the man in purple clad— 
Not speaking, waved a calm and august hand 
Over the tomb: and, with a mighty voice, 
The corpse within the tomb cried, ‘‘ Woe is me!” 
And sank. And the tomb shut with a loud noise. 
And all the rafters, all the roofage, all 
The vaultings of the vast cathedral, cracked 
VOL. xIx.—no. 109. 4. 
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And stagger'd. And the people shrieked for fear. 
Only those Poles, with calm bold eyes, looked up 
And watched the huge pile ruining over them, 
And stirr’d not; leaning on their sabres, sad. 
The little grey old man, that was the Pope, 
Whose palsied head only the triple crown, 
That hid it, made conspicuous, still clung 
Fast to the crumbling altar steps; nor moved, 
But, fixed in perilous posture, seem’d as one 
That would not, or that could not, ever move. 
The man in purple clad cried, “Go ye all 
Forth from this place, lest any perish here!” 
The people answer’d, “Lead, and save us, thou!” 
Even while they spake, their very voices shook 
The unsteady pillars ; and the lamps began 
To waver on the wind, and then went out. 
The prince of power approached the Pope, and sigh’d, 
‘“‘ Here wilt thou linger, Father ?” 
The old man, 

Lifting weak hands to stay his staggering crown, 
With anguished voice made answer, ‘‘ Leave me, son. 
Here will I die.” 

When all the people heard 
That old man’s answer, each that heard it cried 
With simultaneous terror, ‘“‘ He is mad! 
Let every man look to himself. Away!” 
The Roman people were the first to fly. 
Next, from their shaken sanctuaries, all 
The pilgrim legions, with their standards, fled. 
Then did the prince in purple clad kneel down 
For the last time, and with sad pitying lips 
He touched the forehead of that old, old man; 
And round his fallen tire he waved the sign 
Of benediction ; and a circlet pale 
Of melancholy light began to play 
Around the old man’s forehead in the gloom, 
Making it beautiful. The prince of power, 
Majestic, from the darken’d altar strode 
Down to the crowd that struggled in the doors, 
And, even as he went thro’ that eclipse 
And ruin of a world’s epitome, 
Clear light was all around him, like a star. 
The vast Basilica, from every pore 
Of its enormous agonizing frame 
Moan’d with convulsive spasm. The prince of power 
Sustain’d the dropping roofs, and, for a while 
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Pressed back the loosen’d pillars to their place, 
Constraining all things with his calm right hand, 
Lest any of the people should be lost. 
And as he passed the Poles, he said to these, 
‘Follow ye me.” But the Poles answer’d not. 
Again he turn’d his head, and said to them, 
‘** Follow me.” But they neither spake nor moved. 
And he passed onward. Yet once more, methought 
When he was come to where the other folk 
Still struggled in the doorway, driving those 
Before him, as a shepherd drives his sheep, 
He turn’d, looked back, and beckon’d with the hand. 
But these men, waving wild above their heads 
Their sheathless swords (as tho’ such weapons weak 
Could hold the roof from falling on them), all 
With one accord exclaimed, ‘‘ We fly not hence ! 
We will not leave the old man dying here. 
To die alone is bitter. We know that. 
And who will die with him, if we, too, go ? 
Leave us, O all of you! Long since we learn’d 
How men must perish, not how men may fly.” 
Then he in purple clad, before he pass’d 
The threshold, paused ; and from far off he waved 
The sign of benediction over these, 
As he had waved it over that old man ; 
And over these men’s foreheads, also, play’d 
A pure pale light making them beautiful. 
In the grave, sweet, majestic, loving eyes 
Of him whose hand yet waved upon the gloom 
Were tears of pity: and I heard him say 
Sadly, ‘So be it. Perish!” 

But meanwhile 
Not heeding, they around the altar throng’d, 
And knelt, and held the old man’s dying hands, 
And wrapped him in their white cloaks, lifting him, 
Borne on their bosoms, lovingly, with care. 
Then, the main altar’s massy pillars fell 
From his four sides—chalice and crucifix ; 
And, rushing down,—a night of ruin roll’d 
Upon a night of sorrow—the immense 
Bronze baldachin above them, with the roar 
As of a falling world, crashed to the ground. 
The porches of the great Basilica, 
The Palace of the Vatican, and all 
The innumerous columns of Saint Peter’s Place, 
Dropped into dust. And the two fountains fell, 
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Like two white doves with broken wings, and died. 
The frighten’d people fled, and, flying, seem’d 
Even as the waves of a distracted sea 

Fleeting from an earth-shaken continent. 


And, when I looked again, methought ’twas morn. 


The sun was not yet risen. But still soft light, 
Already resting on the auroral hills, | 

Reveal’d an uninvestigable heap 

Of ruin ; which was once Saint Peter’s Church. 


- Him, who thro’ that disastrous midnight moved 


Erewhile in purple robes, I now beheld 

Once more, ascending with slow footstep firm 
This mount of monumental overthrow. 

And still the spirit led me in his steps, 

And still I follow’d, wondering what should be. 
And when he reached the summit, he sat down, 
Kingly, as one that sits upon a throne 

In lorddom of inviolable law. 

And all around he gazed upon the world, 

Even as on his allotted labour looks 

A strong man, loving what he hath to do, 

And feeling in the quiet of his soul 

The strength whereby it shall be done, with eyes 
That front, and understand, and fear it not. 
Then, while I gazed upon that mystic man, 
Down to his feet the purple vesture fell, 

And I beheld a grave and gracious form 

Of noble manhood in maturest power, 

Robed with celestial splendour, all pure white. 
The man’s hands, resting on his large calm knees, 
Held, spread before him, a wide-open book 
Wherein, all silently, with spacious brows 

Above the pages stooped, he seemed to read ; 
And, while he read, his face was fill’d with light 
That stream’d up from the letters ; and the light 
Was like the meaning of the mighty world 

Made visible to man. Fearing to speak, 

Mutely I gazed on that majestic form ; 

But, while I gazed, in cloudless glory rose 

The sudden sun, and smote the alter’d land 
With light. Then I waxed bolder, and drew near 
And whisper’d, ‘‘ Lord, was it, indeed, last night’ 
For the last time, that Christ was born again, 

In that great church which now is dust ?” 
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The man, 

Not looking from the book wherein he read, 
Answer’d me, with a deep, assured, wise smile, 
‘* Henceforth, the Christ shall never more be born, 
Nor buried, upon earth. For now, the Christ 
Is evermore upon the earth, alive.” 
Then, losing all my fear, I said aloud,— 
*‘ Lord, is it true that those I led last night 
Are lost for ever, in that ruin’d church 
Buried with that old man ?” 

The saint replied, 
Glowing with solemn glory ineffable, 
“Fear not for them, my brother. They do well, 
Having well done. And in their love they live, 
Because love dies not. For the past is made 
One with the future in the life of man, 
From age to age, by every deed that adds 
The lgve of each man to the life of all. 
And them their Heavenly Father will not leave 
Alone in death, who would not leave alone 
Their Earthly Father dying. Be at peace. 
Verily those that rest, as those that rise, 
They also that be dead, as they that live, 
Living or dying loyal to the light 
Of what is best and loveliest in themselves, 
Abide not in the darkness. But in them 
Is what makes all men’s lives and all men’s deaths 
Lovelier and better. And the men themselves 
Abide in God. For God is light. And light 
Is love. And love is Everlasting Life. 
But now the light of God is perfected, 
Because the love of man is more and more. 
And we from death are passed into life, 
Because we love each other. The whole world 
Passeth away, and all the lusts thereof, 
All, that’s not love. But whoso doth God's will 
Abideth ever. And the will of God 
Is that we love each other—not in word 
Neither in tongue, but in the truth, the deed. 
And whoso doeth this, in him the Word 
Is manifest, and no man teacheth him: 
Because the Word is Love, that teacheth all.” 


And when I heard those words, my spirit awoke. 
R. LYTTON, 
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from un Island, 


PART III. 
a 
Lapy Jane had walked angrily out through the studio door into the 
garden. Her temper had not been improved by a disagreeable scolding 
letter from Lady Mountmore which had just been put into herhand. It 
contained the long-looked-for scrap from Bevis, which his father had 
forwarded. Lady Jane was venting a certain inward indignation in a 
brisk walk up and down the front of the house, when Lord Ulleskelf 
came towards her. . ; 

‘‘ Are you coming this afternoon to explore the castle with us?” 
she asked. ‘I believe we are all going—that is, most of us. Aileen 
and Mona have gone off with my maid in the coach.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ No,’ he said. ‘‘ And I think if it were not for 
the children’s sake you none of you would much care to go. But I 
suppose it is better to live on as usual and make no change to express 
the hidden anxieties which must trouble us all at times.” 

‘Well, I must say I think it is very ridiculous,” said Lady Jane, 
who was thoroughly out of temper. ‘‘ These young wives seem to think 
that they and their husbands are of so much consequence, that every 
convulsion of life and nature must combine to injure them and keep them 
apart.” 

Lord Ulleskelf had spoken forgetting that Lady Jane was quite ignorant 
of their present cause for alarm. He was half indignant at what he 
thought utter want of feeling, half convinced by Lady Jane’s logic. He 
had first known St. Julian at Rome, years before, and had been his friend 
all his life. He admired his genius, loved the girls, and was devoted 
to the mother: any trouble which befell them came home to him almost 
as a personal matter..... 

‘“‘ It is perfectly absurd,” the young lady went on. ‘* We have heard 
at home all was well; and I cannot sympathize with this mawkish senti- 
mentality. I hate humbug. I'm a peculiar character, and I always 
disliked much ado about nothing. I am something of a stoic.” 

“You heard by this mail?” said Lord Ulleskelf, anxiously. 

‘Of course we did,” said Lady Jane. ‘‘I had written to my father 
to send me the letter. Here it is.” And she put it into his hand. 

They had walked on side by side, and come almost in front of the 
house, with its open windows. Lady Jane was utterly vexed and put 
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out. Hexham’s look of annoyance when she had come in upon them 
a minute before was the last drop in her cup, and she now went on, in 
her jerky way,— 

‘‘ Emilia is all very well ; but really I do pity poor Bevis if this is the 
future in store for him—an anxious wife taking fright at every shadéw. 
Mrs. §t. Julian only encourages her in her want of self-control. It is 
absurd.” 

Lord Ulleskelf, who had been examining the letter with some anxicty, 
folded it up. He was shocked and overcome. He confessed to me after- 
wards that he thought there was no necessity for sparing the feelings of a 
young lady so well able as Lady Jane to bear anxiety and to blame the 
over-sensitivencss of others. The letter was short, and about money 
affairs. In a postseript to the letter, Bevis said,—* Da Costa and Dubois 
want me to join a shooting-cxpedition ; but I shall not be able to get 
away.’ This was some slight comfort, though to Lord Ulleskelf it only 
scemed a confirmation of his worst fears. 

“It is not a shadow,” he said, gravely. ‘‘ If you like to look at this” 
—and he took a folded newspaper out of his pocket—*‘‘ you will see why 
we have been so anxious for poor Emmy. Some one sent me a French 
paper, in which a paragraph had been copied from the Rio paper, 
containing an accourt of an accident to some young Englishman there. 
I have now, with some difficulty, obtained the original paper itself, with 
fuller particulars. You will see that this translation is added. I need 
not ask you to spare Mrs. Bevis a little longer, while the news is 
uncertain. The accident happened on the 2nd, four days before the 
steamer left. This letter is dated the 30th August, and must have 
been written before the accident happened.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and left her standing there, poor woman, 
in the blaze of sunshine. Lady Jane never forgot that minute. The sea 
washed in the distance, a flight of birds flew overhead, the sun poured 
down. She stamped upon the crumbling gravel, and then, with an 
odd, choked sort of cry—hearing some of them coming—fairly ran into 
the house and upstairs and along the passage into the mistress’s room, 
of which the door happened to be open. 

This was the ery which brought Hester and Hexham out into the 
yard. I was in the drawing-room, when Lord Ulleskelf came in hurriedly, 
looking very much disturbed. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Campbell, for heaven’s sake go to Lady Jane!” he cried. 
“Do not let her alarm Emilia. I have been most indiscreet—much to 
blame. Pray go.” 

I put down my work and hurried upstairs as he told me. As I went 
I could hear poor Lady Jane’s sobs. I had reached the end of the gallery 
when I sawa door open, and a figure running towards the mistress’s room. 
Then I knew I was too late, for it was Emmy, who from her mother’s 
bedroom had also heard the cry. 

‘“‘ Mamma, something is wrong,” said Emilia, ‘‘ hold Bevvy for me!” 
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And before her mother could prevent her she had put the child in her arms 
and run along the passage to see what was the matter. 

How shall I tell the cruel pang which was waiting for her, running 
up unconscious to meet the stab. Lady Jane was sitting crying on 
Mrs. St. Julian’s little sofa. When she saw Emmy she lost all presence 
of mind; she cried out, ‘‘ Don’t, don’t come, Emmy !—not you—not you!” 
Then jumping up she seized the newspaper and ran out of the room; 
but the translation Lord Ulleskelf had written out fell on the floor as 
she left, and poor frightened Emilia fearing everything took it up eagerly. 

I did not see this—at least I only remembered it afterwards, for poor 
Lady Jane, meeting me at the door, seized hold of my arm, saying, 
““Go back, go back! Oh, take me to St. Julian!’’ The poor thing 
was quite distraught for some minutes. I took her to her room and tried 
to quiet her, and then I went, as she asked me, to look for my cousin. I 
ran down by the back way and the little staircase to the studio. It was 
empty, except that the little model and her mother were getting ready 
to go. The gentleman was gone, the child said: he had told her to 
come back next day. She was putting off her little quaint cloak, with 
her mother’s help, in a corner of the big room. I hurried back to the 
house. On the stairs I found Hester, with her companion, and my 
mistress at the head of the stairs. Hester and Hexham both turned to 
me, and my mistress eagerly asked whether I had found St. Julian. I 
do not know how it was—certainly at the time I could not have described 
what was happening before my eyes; but afterwards, thinking things 
over, I seemed to see a phantasmagoria of the events of the day passing 
before my eyes. I seemed to see the look of motherly sympathy and 
benediction with which, in all her pain for Emilia, Mrs. St. Julian turned to 
her Hester. I don’t know if the two young folks had spoken to her. They 
were standing side by side, as people who hada right to one another’s 
help ; and afterwards, when I was alone, Hester’s face came before me, 
sad, troubled, and yet illumined by the radiance of a new-found light. 

I suppose excitement is a mood which stamps events clearly-marked 
and well-defined upon our minds. I think for the most part our lives are 
more wonderful, sadder, and brighter, more beautiful and picturesque, 
than we have eyes to see or ears to understand, except at certain moments 
when a crisis comes to stir slow hearts, to brighten dim eyes to sight, and 
dull ears to the sounds that vibrate all about. So it is with happy 
people, and lookers-on at the history of others : for those who are in pain 
a merciful shadow falls at first, hiding, and covering, and tempering the 
cruel pangs of fear and passionate regret. 





XI. 


Emmy read the paper quite quietly, in a sort of dream: this old 
crumpled paper, lying on the table, in which she saw her husband’s name 
printed. Her first thought was, why had they kept it from her? Here 
was news, and they had not given it. Bevis Beverley! She even stopped 
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for an instant to think what a pretty, strange name it was; stopped 
wilfully, with that sort of instinct we all have when we will not realize 
to ourselves that something of ill to those we love is at hand. Then she 
began to read, and at first she did not quite understand. A shooting- 
party had gone’ up the Parana River; the boat was supposed to have 
overturned. The names, as well as they could gather, were as follows :— 
Don Manuel da Costa, Mr. P. Dubois, Mr. Bevis Beverley of the English 
Embassy, Mr. Stanmore, and Seiior Antonio de Caita,—of whom not one 
had been saved. Emilia read it once quictly, only her heart suddenly 
began to beat, and the room to swim round and round; but even in the 
bewildering circles she clutched the paper and forced herself to read the 
dizzy words again. At first she did not feel very much, and even for an 
instant her mind glanced off to something else—to her mother waiting 
down below with little Bevis in her lap—then a great dark cloud began to 
descend quietly and settle upon the poor little woman, blotting out sun- 
light and landscape and colour. Emilia lost mental consciousness as the 
darkness closed in upon her, not bodily consciousness. She had a dim 
feeling as if some one had drawn a curtain across the window, so she told 
me afterwards. She was sitting in her mother’s room, this she knew; 
but a terrible, terrible trouble was all about her, all around, everywhere, 
echoing in the darkness, and cold at her heart. Bevis, she wanted Bevis 
or her mother: they could send it away; and with a great effort she cried 
out, “Mamma! mamma!” And at that instant somebody who had been 
talking to her, but whom she had not heeded, seemed to say, ‘‘ Here she 
is,’ and in a minute more her mother’s tender arms were round her, 
and Emilia coming to herself again looked up into that tender, familiar 
face. 

‘‘ My darling,” said the mother, ‘‘ you must hope, and trust, and be 
brave. Nothing is confirmed; we must pray and love one another, and 
have faith in a heavenly mercy. If it had been certain, do you think 
I should have kept it from you all this time?” 

‘“‘ How long ?” said the parched lips; and Emilia turned in a dazed 
way from Mrs. St. Julian to Lady Jane, who had come back, and who was 
standing by with an odd, startled face, looking as pale almost as Emmy 
herself. 

‘Oh, Emmy, dear, dear Emmy, don’t believe it: we have had a letter 
since. I shall never forgive myself as long as I live—never! [I left it 
out; that hateful paper. Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!” sobbed poor 
Lady Jane, once more completely overcome, as she sank into a chair 
and hid her face in her hands. 

Little Emilia made a great effort. She got up from her seat with a 
piteous look ; she went up to her sister-in-law and put her hand on her 
shoulder. ‘Don’t cry, Jane,” she said, trembling very much. ‘‘ Mamma 
says there is hope; and Bevis said I was to try and make the best of 
things, I had rather know,” said poor Emilia, turning sick and pale 
again. ‘ May I see your letter?” 

4—5 
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Lady Jane was almost overawed by the gentle sweetness of these two 
women. 

“How can you think of me just now? Oh, Emilia! I—I don’t 
deserve it!” And she got up and a second time rushed out of the 
room. 

Emmy’s wonderful gentleness and self-control touched me more than 
I can express. She did not say much more, but went back to her 
mother, and knelt down and buried her face in her knees in a childish 
attitude, kneeling there still and motionless, while all the bright light 
eame trembling and shining upon the two bent heads, and the sound of 
birds and of bleating sheep and shouting children came in at the open 
windows. I thought they were best alone, and left them, shutting the 
door. The house was silent and empty of the life which belonged to it, only 
it seemed to me crowded to suffocation by this great trouble and anxiety. 
This uncertainty was horrible. How would the time pass until the next 
mail came due? I was thankful from my heart to think that half the 
time had passed. Only I felt now at this moment that I must breathe, 
get out upon the downs, shake off the overpowering sense of sorrow. I 
could not but feel when those so dear and so near to me were in so much 
pain; but on my way, as I passed Lady Jane’s door, some compunction 
made me pause for a moment, and knock and go in. Poor Lady Jane! 
She was standing at the toilette-table. She had opened her dressing-case 
to get out the letter which she had hidden away there only a few 
minutes before, and in so doing she seemed to have caught sight of her 
own face in the glass, frightened and strange, and unlike anything she 
had ever seen before. And so she stood looking in a curious stupid 
way at the tears slowly coursing down her cheeks. She started as I 
came in, and turned round. 

‘¢T_I am not used to this sort of thing,”’ said she. ‘I have been 
feeling as if I was somebody else, Mrs. Campbell. I don’t know what I 
ought todo. What do you think? Shall I take this in? Will it be of 
any comfort ?”’ 

‘¢ Tt will be of no comfort, I fear. It was written before—before that 
happened. But I fear it is of no use trying to keep anything from her 
now,” I said, and then together we went back to the door of the mis- 
tress’s little room. Mrs. St. Julian put out her hand for the letter, and 
signed to us to go. Only as we walked away along the passage I heard a 
great burst of sobbing, and I guessed that it was occasioned by the sight 
of poor Bevis’s well-known handwriting. Poor Lady Jane began to cry 
too, and then jerked her tears impatiently away, beginning to look like 
herself again. 

“‘ Tt’s too absurd,” she said. ‘All about nothing. Dear old Bevis! 
I am sure he will come back all safe. I have no patience with such silly 
frights. I am frightened too now; but there is no more danger than 
there was yesterday.” 

I could not help thinking there was some sense in Lady Jane’s 
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cheerful view of things: after all it was the barest uncertainty and hint of 
evil, when all round, on every side, dangers of every sort were about each 
one of those whom we loved, from which no loving cares or prayers could 
shield them: a foot slips, a stone falls, and a heart breaks, or a life is 
ended, and what then? . . . A horrible vision of my own child—close, 
close to the edge of the dreadful cliff, came before me. I was nervous 
and infected, too, with sad terrors and presentiments which the sight of the 
poor sweet young wife’s misery had suggested. 

In her odd, decided way, she said she must come out too. She could 
not bear the house, she could not bear to sce the others. 

Lady Jane walked beside me with firm, even footsteps, occasionally 
telling me one thing and another of her favourite brother. Her flow of 
talk was interrupted : the real true heart within her seemed stirred by an 
unaffected sympathy for the trouble of the people with whom she was 
living. Her face seemed kindled, the hard look had gone out of it; for 
the first time I could imagine a likeness between her and her brother, and I 
began to feel a certain trust and reliance in this strange, wayward woman. 
After a little she was quite silent. We had a dreary little walk, pacing 
on together along the lane: how long the way seemed, how dull the 
hedges looked, how dreary the road! It seemed as if our walk had lasted 
for hours, but we had been out only a very little time. When we came 
in there was a three-cornered note addressed to Lady Jane lying on the 
hall table. ‘A gentleman brought it,” said the parlour-maid; and I left 
Lady Jane to her correspondence, while I ran up to see how my two 
dear women were going on. 

The day lagged on slowly: Emmy had got her little Bevis with her, 
and was lying down in her own room while he played about. Mrs. St. 
Julian came and went, doing too much for her own strength ; but I could 
not prevent her. She put me in mind of some bird hovering about her 
nest, as I met her again and again standing wistful and tender by her 
daughter's door, listening, and thinking what she could do more to ease 
her pain. 

In the course of the afternoon St. Julian, who had been out when 
all this happened—having suddenly dismissed his model, and gone off for 
one of the long solitary tramps to which he was sometimes accustomed— 
came home to find the house in sad confusion. I think his presence was 
better medicine for Emmy than her mother’s tender, wistful sympathy. 

*‘T don’t wonder at your being very uncomfortable,” he said; ‘ but I 
myself think there is a strong probability that your fears are unfounded. 
Bevis says most distinctly that he has refused to join the expedition. His 
name has been talked of : that is enough to give rise to a report that he is 
one of the party. . . . I would give you more sympathy if I did not 
think that ‘it won’t be wanted, my dear.” He pulled her little hand 
through his arm as he spoke, and patted it gently. He looked so tender, 
so encouraging, so well able to take care of the poor little thing, she clung 


to him closer and closer. 
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“Oh, my dearest papa,” she said, “I will try, indeed I will!” And 
she hid her face, and tried to choke down her sobs. 

I had prepared a bountiful tea for them, to which St. Julian came ; 
but neither Mrs. St. Julian nor Emilia appeared. Lady Jane came 
down, somewhat subdued, but trying to keep up a desultory conversation, 
as if nothing had happened, which vexed me at the moment. Even little 
Bevis soon found out that something was wrong, and his little voice 
seemed hushed in the big wooden room. 

And then the next day dawned, and another long day lagged on. 
St. Julian would allow no change to be made in the ways of the house. 
He was right, for any change would but have impressed us all more 
strongly with the certainty of misfortune. On Thursday we should hear 
our fate. It was but one day more to wait, and one long, dark, intermin- 
able night. Hexham did not mean to leave us: on the contrary, when 
St. Julian made some proposal of the sort, he said, in true heart-tones, 
‘“‘ Let me stay ; do not send me away. Oh! St. Julian, don’t I belong to 
you? I don’t think I need tell you now that the one great interest of my 
life is here among you all.” The words touched St. Julian very much, 
and there could be no doubt of their loyalty. ‘ Let him stay, papa,” said 
Hester, gently. In his emotion the young man spoke out quite openly 
before us all. It was a time which constrained us all to be simple, from 
the very strength of our sympathy for the dear, and gentle, and stricken 
young wife above. 

Little Bevis came down before dinner, and played about as usual. I 
was touched to see the tenderness which they all showed to him. His 
grandfather let him run into his studio, upset his colour-pots, turn over 
his canvases—one of them came down with a great sound upon the floor. 
It was the picture of the two women at the foot of the beacon waiting 
together in suspense. Little Bevis went to bed as usual, and we dined as 
usual, but I shall never forget that evening, how endless and interminable 
it seemed. After dinner St. Julian, who had been up to see Emmy in 
her room, paced up and down the drawing-room, quite unnerved for once. 
‘¢ My poor child,” he kept repeating ; ‘‘ my poor child!” 

The wind had risen: we could hear the low roar of the sea moaning 
against the shingle; the rain suddenly began to pour in the darkness 
outside, and the fire burnt low, for the great drops came down the 
chimney. Hexham did his best to cheer us. He was charming in his 
kindness and thoughtfulness. His manner to Hester was so tender, so 
gentle, at once humble and protecting, that I could only wonder that she 
held out as she did against its charm. She scarcely answered him, scarcely 
looked at him. She sat growing paler and paler. Was it that it seemed 
to her wrong, when her sister was in such sorrow and anxiety, to think of 
her own happiness, or concerns? It was something of this, for once in 
the course of the evening I heard her say to him,— 

‘*T cannot talk to you yet. Will you wait ?” 

‘* A lifetime,” said Hexham, in a low moved voice. 
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Hexham went away to smoke with St. Julian. I crossed the room 
and sat down by Hester, and put my arms round her. The poor 
child leant her head upon my shoulder. Lady Jane was with Emilia, 
who had sent for her. Long after they had all gone up sad and wearily 
to their rooms, I sat by the fire watching the embers burn out one by 
one, listening to the sudden gusts of wind against the window-pane, to the 
dull rush of the sea breaking with loud cries and sobs. 

All the events of the day were passing before me, over and over again : 
first one troubled face, then another; voice after voice echoing in my 
ears. Was there any hope anywhere in Hester’s eyes? I thought; and 
they seemed looking up out of the fire into my own, as I sat there 
drowsily and sadly. 

It was about two o’clock, I think, when I started : for I heard a sound 
of footsteps coming. A tall white-robed Woman, carrying a lamp, came 
into the room, and advanced and sat down beside me. It was poor Lady 
Jane. All her cheerfulness was gone, and I saw now what injustice I had 
done her, and how she must have struggled to maintain it: she looked old 
and haggard suddenly. 

‘‘ I could not rest,’’ she said. ‘I came down—I thought you might bo 
here. I couldn’t stay in my room listening to that dreadful wind.” 
Poor thing, I felt for her. I made up the fire once more, and we two 
kept a dreary watch for an hour and more, till the wind went down and 
the sea calmed, and Lady Jane began to nod in her arm-chair. 


XII. 


I awoke on the Thursday morning, more hopeful than I had gone to 
bed. I don’t know why, for there was no more reason to hope cither 
more or less than there had been the night before. On Thursday or on 
Friday the French mail would come with news: that was our one thought. 
We still tried to go on as usual, as if nothing was the matter. The bells 
rang, the servants came and went with stolid faces. It is horrible to say, 
but already at the end of these few interminable hours it seemed as if we 
were getting used to this new state of things. Emilia still kept upstairs. 
Lady Jane paced about in her restless way ; from one room to another, 
from one person to another, she went. Sometimes she would burst out 
into indignation against Lady Mountmore, who had driven poor Bevis to 
go. She had influenced his father, Lady Jane declared, and prevented 
him from advancing a certain sum which he had distinctly promised to 
Bevis before his marriage. ‘A promise is a promise,” said Lady Jane. 
‘The poor boy was too proud to ask for his rights. He only went, I do 
believe, to escape that horrid Ephraim. We behaved like brutes, every 
one of us. I am just as bad as the rest,” said the poor lady. 

It was as she said. One day in June, when the Minister had sent to 
Mr. F., of the Foreign Office, to ask who was next on the list of Queen’s 
messengers, it was found that the gentleman first in order had been taken 
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ill only the day before ; the second after him was making up his book for 
the Derby next year. 

Poor Bevis—who was sitting disconsolately wondering how it would be 
possible to him to take up that bill of Ephraim’s, which was daily appear- 
ing more terrible and impossible to meet—had heard St. Gervois and De 
Barty, the two other men in his room, discussing the matter, and 
announcing in very decided language their intention of remaining in 
London for the rest of the season, instead of starting off at a moment’s 
notice with despatches to some unknown President in some unknown 
part of South America. 

Bevis said nothing, but got up and left the room. A few minutes 
after he came back looking very pale. ‘‘ You fellows,” he said, ‘‘I shall 
want you to do a few things for me. I start for Rio to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Mr. St. Gervois told mé all about it,” poor Lady Jane said, with a 
grunt, as she told me the story. 

This sudden determination took the Mountmores and Mr. Ephraim by 
surprise, and as I have said, it was on this occasion that Lady Jane 
spoke up on her brother's behalf, and that Emilia, after his departure, 
was formally recognized by his family. ‘If he,—when he comes 
back,” cried Lady Jane, in a fume, ‘‘ my father, in common decency, must 
increase his allowance.”’ A sudden light came into her face as she spoke. 
The thought of anything to do or to say for Bevis was a gleam of comfort 
to the poor sister. 

All that day was a feverish looking for news. St. Julian had already 
started off to London that morning in search of it. Once I saw the tele- 
graph-boy from Tarmouth coming along the lane. Iran down eagerly, 
but Lady Jane was beforehand, and had pocketed the despatch which the 
servant had brought her. ‘‘ It is nothing,” she said, ‘‘ and only concerns 
me.” A certain conscious look seemed to indicate Sigourney. But I 
asked no questions. I went on in my usual plodding way, putting by 
candles and soap, serving out sugar. Sometimes now whenI stand in 
the store-closet I remember the odd double feeling with which I stood 
there that Thursday afternoon, with my heart full of sympathy, and then 
would come a sudden hardness of long use to me, looking back at the 
storms of life through which I had passed. A hard, cruel feeling, of the 
inevitable laws of fate came over me. What great matter was it: one 
more life struck down, one more innocent happiness blasted, one more 
parting ; were we not all of us used to it, was any one spared ever? . . . 
One by one we are sent forth into the storm, alone to struggle through 
its fierce battlings till we find another shelter, another home, where wo 
may rest for a little while, until the hour comes when once more we are 
driven out. It was an evil frame of mind, and a thankless one, for one 
who had found friends, a shelter, and help when most in need of thom. 
As I was still standing among my stores that afternoon, Aileen came to 
the door, looking a little scared. ‘* Queenie,” she said, ‘ Emilia is not 
in her room. Lady Jane, too, has been out for ever so long. Her maid 
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tells me that she had a telegraphic message from that Captain Sigourney. 
Ts it not odious of her now, at such a time ? Oh, she can’t have—can’t 
have e 

‘¢Eloped ?” I said, smiling. ‘No, Aileon, I do not think there is 
much fear.” 

As time went on, however, and neither of them reappeared, I became 
a little uneasy. Lady Jane’s maid when questioned knew nothing of her 
mistress’s intentions. Bevis was alone with his nurse, contentedly stock- 
ing a shop in his nursery out of her work-box. But it was not for Lady 
Jane that I was anxious—she could take care of herself; it was Emilia I 
was looking for. I put on my bonnet, and set off to try and find her. 
Hester and Hexham said they would go towards Ulleshall, and see if 
she was there. 

I walked up the down, looking on every side. I thought each clump 
of furze was Emilia; but at last, high up by the beacon, I saw a dark 
figure against the sky. 

Yes, it was Emilia up there, with beaten garments and with wind-blown 
hair. She had unconsciously crouched down to escape the fierce blast. 
She was looking out seawards, at the dull tossing horizon. It seemed to 
me such an image of desolation that it went to my heart to see her so. I 
ealled her by her name, and ran up and put my hand upon her shoulder. 

‘* My dear,” I said, “‘ we have been looking for you everywhere.” 

Emilia gave a little start. She had not heard me call. 

‘“‘T could not rest at home,” she said. ‘‘-I don’t know what brought 
me here. I think I ran almost all the way.” 

She spoke with a trembling desperateness that frightened me. Two 
nights of sleeplessness, and these long maddening hours, were enough to 
daze the poor child. If she were to break down? But gentle things like 
Emilia bend and rise again. 

‘‘ Come home now, dear Emilia,” I said; ‘it is growing dark. Your 
mother will be frightened about you.” 

‘‘ Ah! people are often frightened when there is nothing to fear,” said 
Emilia, a little strangely. 

I could see that she was in a fever. Her cheeks were burning, while 
I was shivering: for the cold winds came eddying from the valley, and 
sweeping round and round us, making the beacon creak as they passed. 

, The wind was so.chill, the sky so grey, and the green murky sea so dull 
‘at our feet, that I longed to get her away. It seemed to me much later 
than it really was. The solitude oppressed me. There was no life any- 
where—no boats about. Perhaps they were lost in the mist that was 
writhing along from the land, and spreading out to sea. I cannot say 
why it was so great a relief to me at last to see one little dark speck 
coming across the straits where the mist was not drifting. The sight of 
life—for boats are life to people looking out with lonely eyes—this little 
dark grey speck upon the waters seemed to me to make the blast less 
dreary, and the lonely heights less lonesome. 
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We began our walk back in silence. Emilia’s long bluo cloak flapped 
in the wind, but I pulled it close about her. She let me do as I liked. 
She didn’t speak. Once I said to her,—‘‘ Emilia, do you know, when I 
came up just now, I thought you looked like the picture your father painted. 
Do you remember it?” 

‘«‘ [I forget,” said poor Emilia, turning away her face suddenly. All 
her strength seemed to have left her; her limbs seemed scarcely able to 
drag along; her poor little feet slipped and stumbled on the turf and against 
the white chalk-stones. I put my arm round her waist and helped her 
along as best I could, as we crept down the side of the hill. 

“‘T think I cannot walk because my heart is so heavy,” said Emilia 
once in her childish way, and her head dropped on my shoulder. I 
hardly can tell what I feared for her, or what I hoped. Sleeplessness 
and anxiety were enemies too mighty for this helpless little frame to 
encounter. 

I was confused and frightened, and I took a wrong turning. It brought 
us to the end of a field where a gate had once stood, which was now done 
away with. We could not force through the hedges and the palings : there 
was nothing to do but to turn back. It seems childish to record, but 
when I found that we must retrace so many of our weary steps, stumbling 
back all the way, in one of those biting gusts of wind, I burst out crying 
from fatigue, and sympathy, and excitement, It seemed all so dreary and 
so hopeless. Emilia roused herself, seeing me give way. Poor child, her 
sweet natural instincts did not desert her, even in her own bewildered pain. 
She took hope suddenly, trying to find strength to help me. 

‘© Oh, Queenie,” she said. ‘Think if we find, to-morrow, that all 
is well, and that all this anxiety has been for nothing. But it could not 
be for nothing, could it ?”’ she said. 

It is only another name for something greater and holier than anxiety, 
I thought ; but I could not speak, for I was choking, and I had not yet 
regained command of my own voice. Our walk was nearly over; we 
got out on to the lane, and so approached our home. At the tum 
of the road I saw a figure standing looking for us. A little figure, with 
hair flying on the gale, who, as we appeared, stumbling and weary, sprang 
forward to meet us ; then suddenly stopped, turned, and fled, with flutter- 
ing skirts and arms outstretched, like a spirit of the wind. I could not 
understand it,’nor why my little Mona (for it was her) should have run 
away. Even this moment's sight of her, in the twilight, did me good 
and cheered me. How well I remember it all. The dark rustling hedges, 
a pale streak of yellow light in the west shining beyond the hedge, and 
beyond the stem of the hawthorn-tree. It gleamed sadly and weirdly in 
the sky, among clouds of darkness and vaporous shadows; the earth 
reflected the light faintly at our feet, more brightly in the garden, which 
was higher than the road. Emilia put out her hand, and pulled herself 
wearily up the steps which led to the garden. It was very dark, but in 
the light from the stormy gleam she saw something which made her ery 
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out. I pulled Emilia back, with some exclamation, being still confused 
and not knowing what dark figure it was standing before me in the 
gloaming; but Emilia burst away from me with a ery, with a low 
passionate sob. She flew from me straight into two arms that caught 
her. My heart was beating, my eyes were full of tears, so that I could 
scarcely see what had happened. 

But I heard a low ‘‘ Bevis! Oh, Bevis!’? For a moment I stood 
looking at the two standing clinging together. The cold wind still came 
in shrill gusts, the grey clouds still drifted, the sun-streak was dying: 
but peace, light, love unspeakable were theirs, and the radiance from their 
grateful hearts seemed to overflow into ours. 


XII. 


*¢ Where is Lady Jane?” interrupted Hexham, coming home in the 
twilight, from a fruitless search with Hester, to hear the great news. It 
was so great, so complete, so unexpected, that we none of us quite 
realized it yet. We were strangely silent; we looked at each other: 
some sat still; the younger ones went vaguely rushing about the house, 
from one end to the other. Aileen and Mona were like a pair of mad 
kittens, dancing and springing from side to side. It was pretty to see 
Hester rush in, tremulous, tender, almost frightened by the very depth of 
her sympathy. The mistress was holding Emilia’s hand, and turning 
from her to Bevis. 

‘‘ Oh, Bevis, if you knew what three days we have spent,” said Hester, 
flinging her arms round him. 

“Don’t let us talk about it any more,” said he, kissing her blooming 
cheek, and then he bent over the soft mother’s hand that trembled out 
to meet his own. 

It was not at first that we any of us heard very clearly what had 
happened, for Emilia turned so pale at first when her husband began 
speaking of that fatal expedition in the boat up the Parana River, that 
Bevis abruptly changed the subject, and began describing the road from 
London to Tarmouth, instead of dwelling on his escape from the accident, 
or the wonders of that dream-world from whence he had come—an 
unknown land to us all of mighty streams and waving verdure; of great 
flowers, and constellations, and mysterious splashings and stirrings along 
the waters. EEmmy—her nerves were still unstrung—turned pale, and 
Bevis suddenly began to describe his journey from Waterloo to Tarmouth, 
and his companion from London. 

One of the first questions Bevis had asked was for news of his sister. 
Not knowing where anybody was to be found, he had gone straight to 
the Foreign Office on his arrival, for he was anxious to start again by 
the mid-day train for Broadshire. It was so early that none of his friends 
were come ; only the porter welcomed him, and told him that there had 
been many inquiries after him,—a gentleman only that morning, who had 
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left his card for Mr. St. Gervois, with a request for news to be imme- 
diately forwarded to him at his lodgings. Bevis glanced at the name on 
the card,—Captain Sigourney: it was unknown to him, and, to tell the 
truth, the poor fellow did not care to meet strangers of any sort until he 
had seen or heard from his own people, and received some answer to that 
last appeal to his father. ‘‘ The gentleman was to come again,” said the 
porter; ‘‘he seemed very particular.” Mr. St. Julian, too, had been 
there the evening before: he had come up from Broadshire on purpose 
to make inquiries. Bevis impatiently looked at his watch: he had not 
time to find St. Julian out—he had only time to catch the train. He 
wanted to get to his little Emmy—to put her heart at rest, since all this 
anxiety had been going on about him. ‘TI shall be back again on Satur- 
day,” he wrote on his card, and desired the porter specially to give it to 
St. Gervois, and to refer all references to him, and to no one else. 

‘¢ And if the captain should come ?” asked the porter. 

“Oh, hang the captain,” said Bevis; ‘“‘I don’t know what he can 
want. Tell him anything you like, so long as he does not come after me.” 

‘‘There is the gentleman,” said the porter, pointing to a languid 
figure that was crossing the street. 

Bevis looked doubtfully at the stranger. He hastily turned away, 
called a passing Hansom, and driving round by the hotel where he had 
left his luggage, reached the station only in time to catch the quick train 
to Helmington. He thought of telegraphing, but it was scarcely necessary 
when he was to see them all so soon. He had posted a note to his father ; 
he also wrote a line to St. Julian, which he left at the ‘“‘ Atheneum ”’ as 
he passed. ..... 

As Bevis settled himself comfortably in the corner of his carriage, he 
was much annoyed when the door opened just as the train was starting, 
and a tall, languid person, whom he recognized as Captain Sigourney, 
was jerked in. What did he want? Was he following him on purpose ? 
Was it a mere accident, or was this an emissary of that Ephraim’s, already 
on his track? It seemed scarcely possible, and yet . . . . Bevis opened 
his Times wide, knitted his handsome brows, and glanced at his companion 
suspiciously. He had come already to the old anxieties, but the thought 
of seeing his little Emilia was so delightful to him that it prevented him 
from troubling himself very seriously about any possible chances or mis- 
chances that might be across their path. . . . The young fellow dropped 
his Times gradually, forgetting bills overdue, money troubles, debtors to 
forgive, and debts to be forgiven. He sat looking out at the rapid land- 
scape, village spires, farms, and broad pleasant fields, dreaming of happy 
meetings, of Emilia’s glad looks of recognition, the boys, of Aileen, 
and his favourite Hester hopping about in an excitement of welcome 
gladness. ‘ Will you let me look at your Times?” said a voice,—this 
was from Captain Sigourney, in his opposite corner. ‘I had to send off 
a telegraph at the last moment, and had no time to get a paper,” explained 
that gentleman. Bevis stared, and gave him the paper without speaking ; 
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but the undaunted captain, who loved a listener, went on to state that he 
was anxious about the arrival of the South American mail. ‘TI believe 
the French steamer comes in about this time?” he said, im an inquiring 
tone of voice. ‘ Ah!” said Bevis, growing more and more reserved. 
Poor Sigourney’s odd insinuating manner was certainly against him, ‘I 
shall probably have to telegraph again on the way,” continued Sigourney, 
unabashed, as they neared Winchester. One thing struck Bevis oddly, 
which was this: When the guard at Winchester came to look at their 
tickets, his companion’s was a return-ticket ; and the poor young fellow 
having got a suspicious idea into his head, began to ask himself what 
possible object a man could have in travelling all this way down and back 
again in one day, and whether it would not be as well, under the cireum- 
stances, to change carriages, and get out of his way. ‘‘ Here, let me out,” 
he cried to the guard; and, to his great relief, Sigourney made no oppo- 
sition to this move on his part. 

“ A fellow gets suspicious,’ said honest Bevis. ‘ It was too bad. But 
I can’t understand the fellow now. He seemed dodging me about. Ho 
had a return-ticket, too, and I only got away from him by a chance. I 
don’t mind so much now that I have seen you, little woman. Ephraim 
may have a dozen writs out against me, for all I know. I thought there 
was something uncomfortable about the man the moment I saw him ; and I 
asked the porter at the Foreign Office not to tell him anything about me.” 
As Bevis went on with the account of his morning, my mistress and I had 
looked at one another and dimly begun to connect one thing and another 
in our minds. ‘I suppose I was mistaken,” Bevis ended, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘‘ since hereIam. But if not to-day, he will have me to-morrow. 
I only put off the evil day by running away. Well, I’ve brought back 
Jane’s hundred pounds, and I have seen my little woman again, and 
the boy, and all of you, and now I don’t care what happens.” 

‘‘ Hush,” said Mrs. St. Julian: ‘“‘ my husband must help you. Your 
father has written to him. You should have come to us.” 

‘* I believe I acted like a fool,” said Beverley, penitently. ‘‘ Perhaps, 
after all, I fancied things worse than they were. I couldn’t bear to come 
sponging on St. Julian, and I was indignant at something which my step- 
mother said, and—is Jane here, do you say ?”’ 

We were all getting seriously uneasy. Lady Jane’s maid brought 
in the telegram she had found in her room, which seemed to throw some 
vague light upon her movements. 


Carrain Sigourney, Waterloo Station, to Lapy Jane BEVERLEY, 
Tarmouth, Broadshire. 


I mPLorE you to meet me at Tarmouth. I come by the four-o’clock boat. I 
have news of your brother. 
(Signed) SIGOURNEY, 
** Sigourney !”’ cried Bevis. 
There was a dead silence, and nobody knew exactly what to say next. 
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All our anxiety and speculation were allayed before dinner by the return 
of the pony-carriage with a hasty note from Lady Jane herself :— 


Dearest Mrs. Sr. Jut1an,—Kind Captain Sigourney has been to London inquiring 
for us. He has heard confidentially, from a person at the Foreign Office, that my 
brother has been heard of by this mail. He thought it best to come to me straight, 
and I have decided to go off to London immediately. I shall probably find my father 
at home in Bruton Street. I will write to-morrow. Fond love to dearest Emilia. 
Your affectionate, anxious 
JANE BEVERLEY. 


‘But what does it all mean?” cried Bevis, in a fume. ‘ What 


business has Captain Sigourney with my safety?” And it was only by 
degrees that he could be appeased at all. 





“‘ This fire won’t burn!” cried Mona. 

There is a little pine-wood growing not far from the Lodges, where 
Aileen and Mona sometimes boil a kettle and light a fire of dry sticks, 
twigs, and fir-cones. The pine-wood runs up the side of a steep hill that 
leads to the down. In the hollow below lie bright pools glistening among 
wet mosses and fallen leaves and pine-twigs ; but the abrupt sides of the 
little wood are dry and sandy, and laced and overrun by a network of 
slender roots that go spreading in every direction. In between the clefts 
and jagged fissures of the ground the sea shines, blue and gleaming, while 
the white ships, like birds, seem to slide in between the branches. The 
tea-party was in honour of Bevis’s return, the little maidens said. They 
had transported cups and cloths, pats of butter and brown loaves, all of 
which good things were set out on a narrow ledge ; while a little higher, the 
flames were sparkling, and a kettle hanging in the pretty thread of blue faint 
smoke. Mona, on her knees, was piling sticks and cones upon the fire ; 
Aileen was busy spreading her table ; and little Bevis was trotting about 
picking up various little shreds and stones that took his fancy, and bring- 
ing them to poke into the bright little flame that was crackling and spark- 
ling and growing every moment more bright. 

Bevis and Emilia were the hero and heroine of the entertainment. 
Hexham was fine, Aileen said, and would not take an interest, and so 
he was left with Hester pasting photographs in the dining-room, while 
the rest of us came off this bright autumnal afternoon to camp in the 
copse. The sun still poured unwearied over the country, and the long 
delightful summer seemed ending in light and brilliancy. It was during 
this picnic tea-drinking that I heard more than I had hitherto done of 
Mr. Beverley’s adventures. 

“‘ This kettle won’t boil!” said Mona. 

And while Bevis was good-naturedly poking and stirring the flames, 
Emilia began in a low, frightened voice :—‘‘ Oh, Queenie, even now I can 
hardly believe it. He has been telling me all about it. He finished his 
work sooner than he had expected. I think the poor General was shot 
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with whom he was negotiating: at all events he found that there was 
nothing more for him to do, and that he might as well take his passage 
by the very next ship. And then, to pass the time, he went off with 
those other poor men for a couple of days’ shooting, and then they met 
a drove of angry cattle swimming across the stream, and they could not 
get out of the way in time, and two were drowned,” faltered Emilia ; 
‘but when dear Bevis came to himself, he had floated a long way down 
the stream. He had been unconscious, but bravely clinging to an oar 
all the time .... and then he scrambled on shore and wandered on 
till he got to a wooden house, belonging to two young men, who took 
him in,—but he had had a blow on the head, and he was very ill for 
three days, and the steamer was gone when he got back to Rio—and 
that was how it was.” 

As she ceased she caught hold of little Bevis, who was trotting past 
her, and suddenly clutched him to her heart. How happy she was! a 
little frightened still, even in her great joy, but with smiles and lights in 
her radiant face,—her very hair seemed shining as she sat under the pine- 
trees, sometimes looking up at her husband, or with proud eyes following 
Bevvy’s little dumpling figure as he busily came and went. 

‘*‘Here is Hexham, after all,” cried Bevis from the heights, looking 
down as he spoke, and Hexham’s head appeared from behind a bank of 
moss and twigs. 

‘** Why, what a capital gipsy photograph you would all make,” cried 
the enthusiastic Hexham as he came up. ‘I have brought you some 
letters. Hester is coming directly with William St. Julian, who has just 
arrived,” 

“‘T really don’t think we can give you all cups,” said Aileen, busily 
pouring from her boiling kettle into her teapot. ‘You know I didn’t 
expect you.” 

Bevis took all the letters and began to read them out :— 


i. 


Lord Movuntmore to the Hon. Bevis BEVERLEY. 
Friday. 
My pear Boy,—The news of your safe return from Rio has relieved us all from 
a most anxious state of mind. You have had a providential escape, upon which we 
most warmly and heartily congratulate you. With regard to the subject of your 
letter, I am willing to accede to your request, and to allow you once more the same 
sum that you have always had hitherto. I will also assist you to take up the bill, 
if you will give me your solemn promise never to have anything more to do with 
the Jews. Jane has pleaded your cause so well that I cannot refuse her. My lady 
desires her love. 
Your affectionate father, 


M———~ 


Jane is writing, so I send no message from her. She arrived, poor girl, on 
Thursday in a most distressed. state of mind. I hope we shall see you here with your 
wife before long. 
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II. 


Unxnown Frienp, Ch. Coll., Cambridge, to Grorce Hexuam, Esq, 
The Island, Tarmouth. 


My pear GrorGr,—I have been expecting this letter ever since I received your last, 
from which, by the by, one page was missing. Farewell, O friend of my bachelor- 
hood. Seriously, I long to see you, and to hear all about it. I must also beg to 
congratulate the future Mrs. Hexham upon having secured the affections of one of 
the best and truest-hearted of men. I have no doubt she fully deserves her good 


fortune. 
Ever, my dear fellow, affectionately yours, 








Il. 
Mrs. Witt1am Sr. Jurtan, Kensington Square, to Mrs. St. Jurtan, Tarmouth. 


My pearest Mrs. Str. Juttan,—I send this by William, who cannot rest until he 
has seen you all and told you how heartfelt are our sympathies and congratulations. 
How little we thought, as we drove off on Monday morning, of all that was at hand. 
It seems very unfeeling as I look back now. I shall feel quite nervous until William 
comes back, but he has promised to take a return-ticket to reassure me. I am quite 
surprised by the news you send me this morning of Hester’s engagement. I always 
had my own ideas, though I did not speak of them (we quiet people often see a good 
deal more than people imagine), and I quite expected that Lady Jane would have 
been the lady. However, it is much better as it is, and Mr. Hexham is, I have no 
doubt, all you could wish for dear Hester. Do give my best and kindest con- 
gratulations to dear Emilia. How delighted she must have been to get the good news 
of her husband’s safety. I hope it was not too much for her,—excitement is very 
apt to knock one up. The children send a hundred loves and kisses. 
Believe me 
Your affectionate daughter, 
ManrGaret Sr. JULIAN. 


P.S.—I have had a visit from a very delightful Captain Sigourney. He called 
upon me to ask for news of you all. It seems he escorted Lady Jane to town, and that 
in consequence of information he had received at the Foreign Office he was able 
to be of great service to her, although the information afterwards turned out 
incorrect. A person there had assured him that Mr. Beverley had been in town 
some time, and had returned to South America for good. What strange reports get 
about! One should be very careful never to believe anybody. 
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On Relies Ecclesiastical. 
(BY “THE UNDEVELOPED COLLECTOR.”) 


EO ee 


PART I. 


However deeply we may regret the extravagances to which a superstitious 
use of relics has given rise, we cannot but confess that the feeling which 
led to their collection and preservation was at first both innocent and 
natural. It is a house of but poor memories in which deeply cherished 
relics do not exist. We cannot help treasuring up whatever recalls more 
vividly to us some absent and dearly loved friend. Nor, of course, 
is this feeling confined at all to personal friends ; it extends to all those 
in whom, for whatever reason, we have a deep and real interest. 

At what period the relics of martyrs and confessors first began to be 
collected does not clearly appear. ‘Tradition would, as we shall see 
presently, carry the practice back to the times of the Apostles themselves. 
3y the end of the fourth century, at all events, the custom had become 
quite established. About 898, S. Chrysostom preached a sermon, still 
extant, on the occasion of the translation of certain relics from Con- 
stantinople to a church about nine miles out of the city, at the instance 
of the Empress Eudoxia. In it he “‘ commends the piety of the empress, 
and proves that if the clothes, handkerchiefs, and even the shadow of 
saints on earth had wrought such miracles, a blessing is certainly derived 
from their relics upon those who devoutly touch them.” Some few years 
before, Cyril of Jerusalem had used much the same language ; and in the 
next century, Jerome, the most learned in some respects of the Latin 
fathers, is of the same opinion. 

The Empress Helena—an Englishwoman probably, born, some think, 
at York, but according to other accounts, daughter of Coel, King of 
Colchester—was one of the first great collectors, at the beginning of the 
fourth century. In later times no one seems to have been more rapacious 
and successful than the husband of our own Queen Mary, Philip II. of 
Spain. He got together no less than 7,421 relics, which were preserved 
in 515 beautifully wrought shrines in the Escurial. It is almost 
impossible to form any idea of the multitudes of relics accumulated in 
different places. In a curious and rare volume in my possession, by 
Calvin, entitled, A very Profitable Treatise, declarynge what great Profit 
might come to al Christendome yf there were a Regester made of all Sainctes’ 
Bodies and other Reliques, which are as well in Italy, as in Fraunee, 
Dutchland, Spaine, and other Kingdomes and Countreys, the following 
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passage occurs :—I thought that for as much as ther is not so lytle 
a cathedrall church that hath not as it wer thousands of bones and other 
such litle trifles, what shuld it be if one should gather together the 
whole multitude of two or thre thousande bishoprickes, of twentye or 
thyrtie thousand abbeys, of more then fourtye thousande coventes, of 
so many parishe churchs and chappels.”’ 

The desire of possessing relics soon led to many forgeries and impo- 
sitions. §. Martin, Bishop of Tours, in the eleventh century, was pressed 
to visit a chapel in the neighbourhood much venerated by the people. 
Feeling some doubts about the genuineness of the relics, he set himself to 
discover their real history, and soon found that the “ saint” was a robber 
who had been executed for his crimes. ‘In this town,” says Calvin, 
‘‘thei had (as men say) in times passed an arm of §. Anthony, the 
which, when it was inclosed in a glasse, they kissed and worshipped : 
but at such time as it was taken out and shewed forth, it was found to 
be the member of an hart. There was also on the high aulter hangyng 
the braine of Sainct Peter. As long as it was inclosed, men did not 
doubte thereof, for it had bene blasphemie not to beleve the superscrip- 
tion. But when, as the neste was pulled out, and that men did better 
beholde it, it was founde to be a marble stone.’”’ Ford, in his amusing 
Handbook for Spain, gives us another instance. The trick was played 
off in 1588 on the Archbishop of Castro, who founded a college on the 
site where the relics were found, and marked the spots by crosses. 
“Alonso de Castillo and Miguel de Luna, two notorious impostors, 
forged the writings and hid the bones and lead vessels. These they soon 
dug up, and then revealed the rare discovery to the prelate, who actually 
employed the very originators of the trick to decipher the unknown 
characters. They professed to relate to San Cecilio, since the patron of 
Granada, then a deaf and dumb boy, who, having been cured by a 
miracle, came to Spain, and there went blind. His sight was restored 
by wiping his eyes with the Virgin’s handkerchief, for which relic 
Philip If. sent when ill in 1595. Some of these vouchers for the cure 
of San Cecilio were written in Spanish; and Aldrete, the antiquarian, 
narrowly escaped being burnt for saying that the Spanish language did 
not exist in the first century.” A curious illustration occurred only 
recently, during the progress of some railway works which pass through 
the old churchyard of §. Pancras, of the manner in which duplicates, and 
even triplicates, of relics may exist. ‘Whilst carefully removing the 
remains of the dead, the excavators came upon the corpse of a high 
dignitary of the French Romish Church. Orders were received for the 
transhipment of the remains to his native land, and the work of exhuming 
the corpse was intrusted to some clever gravediggers. On opening 
the ground, they were surprised to find, not bones of one man, but 
of several. Three skulls and three sets of bones were yielded by the 
soil in which they had lain mouldering. The difficulty was how to 
identify the bones of a French ecclesiastic amid so many. After much 
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discussion, the shrewdest gravedigger suggested that, being a foreigner, 
the darkest-coloured bones must be his. Acting upon this idea, the 
blackest bones were sorted and put together, until the requisite number of: 
rights and lefts were obtained. These were reverently screwed up in anew 
coffin, conveyed to France, and buried with all the pomp and circumstance 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and, in due time, will be regarded, no doubt, 
with the reverence due to their great antiquity and saintly lives.” 

Multitudes of once-honoured relics have long since disappeared. The 
Eastern conquerors of Jerusalem and Constantinople caused the loss of 
many. But just as it was said of the devastations at Rome, ‘‘ Quod non 
fecerunt Barbari, fecerunt Barberini,’ so at Constantinople the Western 
Latins far outdid the ravages of the Eastern Othmans. ‘‘ These barbarians 
converted holy vessels into troughs for horses, mitres and vestments into 
helmets and halters, and broke into the tombs.’’ We have to thank the 
Calvinists in Scotland, and the Puritans in England, for most lamentable 
and irreparable havoc. Whilst Will Dowsing and his worthy companions 
were ‘‘ breaking down all the carved works ” in the houses of God “ with 
axes and hammers,” and Richard Culmer was smashing the beautiful 
windows at Canterbury, leaving one figure standing—which he justified 
by saying that “he had an order to take down Christ, but had no order 
to take down the devil’’—whatever seemed to them to savour of Popish 
imagery and superstition met with no mercy. The zeal of the Huguenots 
in 1562 was equally blind and disastrous. Indeed, the French altogether 
are answerable for more wanton and disgraceful havoe than perhaps any 
other nation. Not to mention the excesses in France itself at the time of 
the Revolution, there is scarcely a town in Spain that does not bear the 
marks of their ravages to this day—Soult being one of the greatest 
criminals. The inscription now in the Cathedral of Leon will give us a 
sample of their handiwork: ‘Este precioso monumento de la anti- 
giiedad, deposito de las cenizas de tantos poderosos Reyes, fue destruido 
por los Franceses ano de 1809.” 

I have no intention of giving anything like a full account of the many 
relics still preserved in churches and cathedrals. That would far exceed 
the limit I propose to myself; but there are some relics so interesting, if 
we could have any good reason to believe in their genuineness, and others 
so curious, that some account of them may not be unacceptable. 

We may not, perhaps, be surprised to find that the red earth from which 
Adam was made is still pointed out both at Hebron and at Jerusalem ; 
but it is somewhat startling to be assured by Sir John Maundeville that 
his skull was found at Golgotha. The tradition about his burial is very 
curious, but I reserve it till I come to the mention of the True Cross. On 
the way to Baalbec, Maundrell mentions the tomb of Abel, said ‘‘to have 
given the adjacent country, in old times, the name of Abilene! The tomb 
is thirty yards long, and yet it is believed to have been just proportioned 
to the stature of him who was buried in it.” The men in those days, and 
the women too, must have been giants indeed. The tomb of Eve, at 
Jedda, Burton tells us, is two hundred paces long. That of Scth, on the 
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slopes of Antilibanus is sixty fect in length. ‘ It would have been twenty 
feet longer, but the prophet Seth, who came here preaching to the people 
who worshipped cows, was killed by them, and was hastily buried, with 
his knees doubled under his legs.” Noah's tomb, on the opposite side of 
the valley, is one hundred and twenty feet long. By the time of Joshua 
the human race had begun to degenerate. His tomb, near Constantinople, 
is only thirty feet long. 

Of course Sir John Maundeville has something marvellous to tell us 
about Noah’s ark. He speaks of a ‘‘ mountain called Ararat, but the Jews 
eall it Taneez, where Noah’s ship rested, and still is upon that mountain ; 
and men may see it afar in clear weather. That mountain is full seven 
miles high, and some men say that they have seen and touched the ship, and 
put their fingers in the part where the devil went out when Noah said ‘ Bene- 
dicite.’ But they that say so speak without knowledge ; for no one can go 
up the mountain for the great abundance of snow which is always on that 
mountain, both summer and winter, so that no man ever went up since the 
time of Noah, except a monk, who, by God’s grace, brought one of the 
planks down, which is yet in the monastery at the foot of the mountain.” 
This must have been the plank afterwards carried off to Constantinople, for 
three of the doors of St. Sophia were veneered with wood from the ark. 

There are few places of such antiquity the site of which is so satis- 
factorily determined as that of the Cave of Machpelah. It is by no means 
improbable that the bones of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are still reposing 
there, though Calvin assures us they were, in his time, in the church of 
St. Maria sopra Minerva at Rome; and portions, at least, are still to be 
seen in the Cathedral of Prague. Bertrandon de la Brocquiere was shown, 
in Constantinople, in 1482, “a large stone, in the shape of a washstand, 
on which they say Abraham gave the angels to eat, when they were going 
to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah.’ Another relic of Abraham is pre- 
served in the Caaba at Mecca. The original Caaba was of radiant clouds, 
sent down from heaven, at Adam’s request, as a representation of the 
Paradise he had lost. On Adam’s death this was removed, whilst another 
of the same form, built of stone by Seth, was destroyed in the Deluge. 
Ishmael, by the command of God, rebuilt the Caaba, assisted by Abraham. 
“A miraculous stone served Abraham as a scaffold, rising and sinking 
with him as he built the walls of the sacred edifice. It still remains there, 
an inestimable relic, and the print of the patriarch’s foot is clearly to be 
perceived on it by all true believers.” 

In a corner of the exterior wall of the Caaba is a stone held in great 
veneration by the Mohammedans. Some say it was one of the precious 
stones of Paradise; others, that it was Adam’s guardian angel, changed 
to stone for not being more watchful. Anyhow, it was brought to Abraham 
and Ishmael by the Angel Gabriel,—a jacinth of dazzling whiteness then, 
but now black as ink from the touch of sinful men, and only to recover its 
purity at the Day of Judgment. 

If we are to believe the Mohammedans, they are in possession, like- 
wise, of the stone of Jacob’s pillow,—the rock of the Sakrah, in the 
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Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem; but the real stone, as everybody knows, 
is in Westminster Abbey. Sandford, in his History of the Coronation of 
James IT., gives us the history of it :—‘*It is an oblong square, about 
twenty-two inches long, thirteen inches broad, and eleven inches deep, of 
a bluish steel-like colour, mixed with some veins of red ; whereof history 
relates that it is the stone whereon the patriarch Jacob is said to have 
lain his head in the plain of Luza. That it was brought to Brigantia, in 
the kingdom of Gallicia, in Spain, in which place Gathal, King of Scots, 
sat on it as his throne. Thence it was brought into Ireland by Simon 
3rech, first King of Scots, about 700 years before Christ’s time; and from 
thence into Scotland by King Fergus, about 330 years before Christ. In 
the year 850 it was placed in the abbey of Scone, in the sherifdom of 
Perth, by King Kenneth.” All the Scotch kings were crowned on it till it 
was taken away by Edward I., and placed where it is now. 

Remains of the “ pillar of salt”? of Lot’s wife were still pointed out in 
the time of Maundrell; quite as genuine, no doubt, as M. de Sauley’s 
liscoveries of Sodom and Gomorrah. ‘On my first warning Abbé 
a says this ingenious Frenchman, ‘ of their presence, he laughed 
in my face, as much as to tell me I was dreaming.” 

Many people must be acquainted with Dr. Forster’s startling transla- 
tions of the mysterious characters found so abundantly in the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai. The dividing of the Red Sea; the miraculous supply of 
quails at Kibroth Hataavah ; the victory over the Ammonites, through 
the hands of Moses being sustained by Aaron and Hur,—these, and many 





= her things of the same kind, if we can believe the Doctor, are recorded 
y the Israclites in these co ontempor: ary inscriptions. Of course we have 
a Rock of Moses, wit ith the impression of his rod, still remaining,—a 


large, isolated cube of coarse red granite, from twelve to fifteen feet high. 
Pieces of Aaron’s rod are among the treasures of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and 
Calvin tells us, “* At Sainct John of Latrans, thei boste to have the arcke 
of the covenant with Aaron’s rodde ; ads ye " neverthelesse, this rod is 
the Holy Chappell of Bass, iid they of Sayncte Saviour’s in 

— have a certaine piece.” 
Not far from the rock of Moses is pointed out the mould of Aaron’s calf, 
—all, however, that remains bei cag a rude figure of 2 head with two horns. 
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in stones, which, Ww sith ¢ a litt le r 
miraculous impri The Seythians, for instance, so Herodotus tells us, 
used to point ik on the banks of the Tyras (Dnieper) the marks of the 
foot of Hercules, just like the foot of a man, only two cubits long. 
In the same way there are various places in India, and one spot especially 
in Ceylon, where the print of Buddha’s foot is shown, left when he visited 
the earth after the Deluge with gifts and blessings for his worshippers. 
Still more famous was the print by Lake Regillus, left by the charger 
of one of “the Great Twin Brethren, who fought so well for Rome.” In 
sacred history, besides the footprint of Abraham already alluded to, we 
have at Gebel Mousa the marks of the back of Moses when he “ fled from 
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dread when he saw our Lord face to face. And in that rock is imprinted 
the form of his body ; for he threw himself so strongly and so hard on 
that rock, that all his body was buried into it through the miracle of 
God.”” Near the convent of Mar Elias is a slight depression on a rock, 
something like the figure ofa man. Here Elijah, tradition says, lay under 
the shadow of an olive-tree, when flying from Jezebel. 

Very many of these impressions have been connected with the history 
of our Lord. For instance, there have been shown at various times the 
writing of His fingers on the ground, when the woman taken in adultery 
was brought before Him; His prayer similarly impressed; the marks of 
his fingers at Nazareth when the people of that place were trying to cast 
Him down from the precipice upon which their city was built ; and the feet 
of the ass on which He rode to Jerusalem—just as the foot of Mohammed's 
camel is pointed out on Gebel Mousa, though in this case the monks of 
St. Catherine declared it was their own manufacture to save themselves 
from the Bedouins. The marks of His feet in the Temple, when the Jews 
took up stones to cast at Him, which the Mohammedans declare are the 
marks of their prophet when he mounted his celestial steed on his 
midnight visit to Jerusalem; of His knees at Gethsemane, as well as the 
bodies of the sleeping Apostles ; those of His feet as He was hurried away; 
of His shoulder on one of the houses at Jerusalem as He was led to 
crucifixion ; and finally, the marks of His feet as He ascended from 
Olivet. Of the two impressions—not more like feet than anything else— 
one was long ago stolen by the Mohammedans. In Arculf's time 
(a. D. 700) the description of them is:—*‘ On the ground, in the midst of 
the Church, are to be seen the last prints in the dust of our Lord’s feet, 
and the roof appears open above, where He ascended ; and although the 
earth is daily carried away by believers, yet still it remains as before, and 
retains the same impression of the feet.” In Sir John Maundeville’s 
time (1822) the description runs :—‘ From that mount our Lord Jesus 
Christ ascended to heaven on Ascension Day, and yet there appears the 
impress of His left foot in the stone.” 

Two impressions connected with our Lord are assigned to a later 
date than the Ascension. When St. Peter was flying from Rome to 
escape persecution, he was met by Christ, and thus accosted Him,— 
‘Lord, whither goest thou?” ‘To Rome, to be crucified a second 
time.” Peter at once turned back, and soon afterwards was put to death. 
The marks of the Saviour’s feet are shown in the church of St. Sebastian, 
at Rome. The stone, however, is said to bear clear marks of a chisel, 
and to be of a substance—white marble—certainly not used for road- 
paving at Rome in the time of the Apostle. Another, called ‘ Le pas de 
Dieu,” is to be seen in the church of St. Radegunde at Poictiers, She 
was the Queen of Clothaire I., but afterwards took the veil. 

Another mark is thus described by Maundrell :—*‘ Near the bottom of 
the hill (Mount Olivet) is a great stone, upon which you are told the 
blessed Virgin let fall her girdle after her assumption, in order to convince 
8. Thomas, who, they say, was troubled with a fit of his old incredulity 
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upon this occasion. ‘There is still to be seen a small winding channel 
upon the stone, which they will have to be the impression made by the 
girdle when it fell, and to be left for the conviction of all such as shall 
suspect the truth of their story of the Assumption.” ‘There is no 
attempt at fraud,” says Stanley, speaking of this and similar identifi- 
cations, ‘‘ or even at probability ; nothing seems to have been too slight, 
too modern, for the tradition to lay hold of it. Criticism and belief are 
alike disarmed by the child-like, almost playful spirit,in which the early 
pilgrims and crusaders must have gone to and fro, seeking for places here 
and there, in which to localize the dreams of their own imaginations.” 

In Ireland we find the five pats of butter which St. Fiachna changed 
into stone, near Bantry—the prints of the priest’s ass, made in his seven- 
mile leap, when his master was ‘ purshued by the Tories ’’—the famous 
impressions at Clough-na-Cuddy, near Killarney—Fin-ma-Coul’s finger in 
Donegal—and many others. 

Not very long ago there was to be seen at Smethal’s Hall, near Bolton- 
le-Moors, a miraculous impression, said to be that of George Marsh, one 
of the victims of Queen Mary’s persecutions in 1555. On one occasion 
he ‘‘ stamped his foot upon the place where he stood, in confirmation of 
the truth of his opinions: a miraculous impression was made upon the 
stone, as a perpetual memorial of the injustice of his enemies, leaving a 
natural cavity in a flag somewhat resembling the print of a man’s foot, 
which neither time nor labour can efface.”’ It seems, however, to have 
been destroyed when the chapel was burnt down in 1856. 

The last instaace I shall mention is of a somewhat different character. 
About three quarters of a mile from Montague House, and about 500 
yards east of Tottenham Court Road, was a field called ‘“‘ The Field of the 
Forty Footsteps.” They were about three inches deep; no vegetation 
ever grew on them, no ploughing could efface them. They were said to 
have been made by two brothers, who fought a fatal duel on that spot 
about a love-affair. A very curious account of a successful visit in search 
of them is given by Southey, and will be found in the second series of his 
Common-Place Books. ‘‘ I see no reason or pretence,” he says, ‘ for any 
rational man to doubt the truth of the story, since it has been confirmed 
by these tokens for more than an hundred years successively.” The 
field is now built over, and the footsteps, of course, have disappeared. 

Natural marks in stones have often had a miraculous origin assigned 
to them. In the red veins of limestone men have found drops of 
blood, as in the Scala Santa, to be mentioned again presently—in the 
place now pointed out as the scene of the martyrdom of St. Stephen—in 
the stone preserved in the confessional of St. Maria in Trastevere, where 
the red marks are said to be the blood of St. Dorothea—and in the Fountain 
of Tears, in the garden at Coimbra, where Ignez de Castro was murdered. 
The red marks in the blood-stone are said to have been caused by some 
drops falling on a dark-green jasper at the Crucifixion. 

The whiteness of the ‘‘ Milk Grotto” at Bethlehem is attributed to 
some of the Virgin’s milk falling upon it, and powdered pieces of it are in 
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great request amongst nursing mothers. ‘I shall make no remark,” says 
the Abbé Geraub, ‘‘ on the virtue of these stones, or on its causes. I 
merely affirm, as an ascertained fact, that a great number of persons 
obtain from it the relief they anticipate.” The tears which Jacob shed 
when in search of Joseph, used to be pointed out on the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, changed into black and white stones. 

To another class, agin, belong the “ lentils,” the remains of the food 
provided—so Strabo assures us—to the builders of the Pyramids, and still 
to be seen at their meng These “lentils” are nummulites, belonging to 
the Foraminifera ually microscopic, but in this case about the size 
of a half-crown pi si give its name to the limestone of which the 
Pyramids are constructed. The natives call them Pharaoh’s Pence. Then, 
there are the Whitby Snakes, which St. Hilda changed into stone, speci- 
mens of which may be had by the dozen any day, though examples 
‘‘ with the heads on,’’ like one I saw at Whitby a good many years ago, 
are, of course, ‘‘ very rare.” Most people, I suppose, now-a-days know 
them to be ammonites. Marmion, again, tells us,— 

On a rock by Lindisfarne 
. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born heads that bear his name. 
These are the detached plates of the stem of an encrinite. A curious story 
is told of some stones near Mount Carmel. The prophet Elijah was one 
day passing by a garden belonging to a very churlish owner. The day 
was hot and sultry, and the prophet longed to quench his thirst with some 
of the tempting fruit. ‘‘ Friend, you are mistaken,” was the answer to 
his request for some ; ‘‘ those are only stones you see.” ‘ Many a true 
word is spoken in jest,” replied the prophet, and passed on. When the 
owner went to gather them, he found them to be stones indeed, and stones 
they are to this very day. Some of pt at least are said to be fossil 
echini. A very similar story is told of St. Kevin and the five loaves of a 
woman he met on Derrybawn. Near Rachel s monument, says Maundrell, 
‘“‘is a little piece of ground, in which are picked up a little sort of small 
round stones exactly resembling peas, concerning which they have a tradi- 
tion here that they were once truly what they now seem to be ; but that the 
blessed Virgin petrified them by a miracle, in punishment to a surly rustic 
who denied her the charity of a handful of them to relieve her hunger.” 

In the Cathedral of Milan, upon a pillar of Elba granite, is a brazen 
serpent, which some people seem to believe, in opposition to the account 
of its destruction by Hezekiah, to be the brazen serpent set up by 
Moses in the Wilderness. It seems to have been given by ihe Emperor 
of Constantinople to Archbishop Arnulf, who placed it where it now is, not 
however as a relic of Moses, but as a not unusual type of the Cross. At 
Oviedo, however, is some of the manna of the Wilderness. It was removed 
from Jerusalem when captured ‘by Chosroes, King of Persia, and carried 
off to Africa. After many eves wanderings it found its present resting- 
place. Another supply is at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

If we could believe the ted rariian account of their copy of the Penta- 
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teuch, kept so carefully and reverently at Nablous, we should have in it 
one of the most ancient manuscripts, and certainly the most ancient auto- 
graph, in existence. It is said to have been written by Abishua, son of 
Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron. Though its date has not been deter- 
mined, we may, I think, safely assume that it has no pretensions to such 
an antiquity as this. 

But I must not linger much longer amongst the relics connected with 
the Old Testament. I will just mention that the stones brought up by 
Joshua from Jordan were—-some say are still—to be seen on Mount 
Gerizim. Arculf speaks of them as so heavy that two strong men, at the 
present day, could hardly lift one of them. The marble sarcophagus, 
richly carved with wreaths of flowers, which M. de Saulcy carried off as 
that of David, and now in the Louvre, is pronounced by Mr. Fergusson 
to be certainly later than the time of Constantine. The rib in the Cathe- 
dral of Brunswick, as that of Goliath, belonged, no doubt, to a whale. 

Considering the mighty changes that have swept over the Holy Land, 
it is not surprising that there should be difficulties in the identification 
of sites mentioned in the sacred narrative. But Lieutenant Warren's 
account, lately given at a mecting of the Palestine Exploration Fund, is 
somewhat startling: ‘‘ In studying the Holy Land it is most disappointing 
to find a dearth of evidence as to sites of places, and the more the matter 
is looked into the more difficult it becomes. There are points which are 
known beyond contradiction, such as Jaffa, Jerusalem, and others ; but when 
details are sought for, there is the most conflicting evidence. Explorers 
must be content to be bailled and perplexed for a long time before they 
can bring out Jerusalem as it was ; for, startling as it may appear, they have 
not yet a single fixed point from which to commence.” Tradition, however, 
has no such difficultics. There is scarcely an incident recorded in the 
Gospels but the exact spot can be pointed out where it occurred. 

Deferring for the present the marvellous story of the house of the 
Virgin at Nazareth, I may mention that the exact spot where the Angel 
Gabriel appeared to her is pointed out. It is in a cave, in form of'a 
cross. ‘Two pillars have been set up, one where the Virgin, the other 
where the Angel, stood. ‘Of these pillars,’ Maundrell tells us, ‘ the 
innermost, being that of the blessed Virgin, has been broke away by the 
Turks, in expectation of finding treasure under it, so that eighteen inches’ 
lengih of it is clean gone between the pillar and its pedestal. Neverthe- 
less, it remains erect, though by what art it is sustained I could not 
discern. It touches the roof above, and is probably hung upon that, 
unless you had rather take the friar’s account of it, viz. that it is 
supported by a miracle.’’ The same writer has some very sensible 
remarks -on the subject of the caves which are so commonly held as 
sacred spots in Palestine. ‘I cannot forbear to mention an observation 
which is very obvious to all that visit the Holy Land, viz. that almost all 
passages and histories related in the Gospel are represented by them that 
undertake to show wheye everything was done as having been done most 
of them in grottoes, and that even in such cases where the condition and 
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the circumstances of tho actions themselves seem to require places of 
another nature. Thus, if you would see the place where St. Anne was 
delivered of the blessed Virgin, you are carried to a grotto ; if the place 
of the Annunciation, it is also a grotto; if that of the Baptist’s, or that 
of our blessed Saviour’s Nativity—if that of the Agony, or that of 
St. Peter’s repentance, or that where the Apostles made the Creed, or this 
of the Transfiguration—all these places are also grottoes ; and, in a word, 
wherever you go, you find almost everything is represented as done under- 
ground. Certainly, grottoes were anciently held in great esteem, or else 
they could never have been assigned, in spite of all probability, for the 
places in which were done so many various actions. Perhaps it was the 
hermits’ way of living in grottoes from the fifth or sixth century down- 
ward that has brought them ever since to be in so great reputation.” 

Over the spot supposed to be that of the Nativity is a church built 
by the Empress Helena in 327, and one of the oldest specimens of 
Christian architecture in the world. In it is a marble slab, with a silver 
star in the centre, and inscribed, ‘‘ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
natus est.” The swaddling-clothes in which our Saviour was wrapped 
are among the ‘‘ Grand Reliques” at Aix-la-Chapelle. They were given 
with three others, one of them the cotton robe worn by the Virgin at 
Bethlehem, by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and Haroun, King of Persia, 
to Charlemagne. They are only exhibited once in seven years, and as 
many as 150,000 pilgrims are said to have been present on one of these 
occasions. The swaddling-clothes are of a coarse yellow cloth. Calvin 
mentions a duplicate set at St. Paul’s Church, Rome, “ although that there 
bee some lytle part of it at St. Saviour’s, in Spaine.” 

In the Basilica of St. Maria Maggiore at Rome, enclosed in an urn of silver 
and crystal, are five boards of the manger in which our Saviour was laid. 
They were brought from Bethlehem by Pope Theodorus, in the seventh 
century, and are exhibited annually on Christmas Eve. Curiously enough, 
Sewulf writes as if the manger was still at Bethlehem in his time (twelfth 
century) ; Maundrell, as late as 1697, speaks of visiting at that place 
‘“‘the manger in which it is said He was laid.” The cradle of Christ used 
anciently to be shown in what is now the Mosque of Omar. 

At what time the legend about the Wise Men of the East received its 
present form is uncertain. They are usually represented as three in 
number, but in the catacombs of Saints Nereus and Achilleus at Rome, is 
& painting, assigned to the end of the second century, containing one of the 
earliest known figures of the Virgin, in which four Magi are represented 
as bringing her gifts, two on each side. By the eleventh century, however, 
if not before, they appear as we have them now. In the words of Sir J. 
Maundeville, the three “ kings were Jaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar ; but 
the Greeks call them Galgalathe, Malgalathe, and Sarathie; and the Jews 
call them in Hebrew, Appelius, Americus, and Damasus.” In one legend 
they are described as the three sons of Noah, who had been asleep in a 
cave under Mount Ararat, when they were awoke by an angel, ‘‘and they 
met together by a miracle of God ; for they met together in a city in India 
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called Cassak, which is fifty-three days’ journey from Bethlehem, and yet 
they arrived at Bethlehem on the thirteenth day.” In the star that 
guided them they had seen the figures of the Virgin and Child. The 
star, in one account, fell near Bethlehem; according to another, it was 
really the Southern Cross, which, after performing its duty to the Magi, 
took up its present position in the southern hemisphere. Szwulf saw at 
Bethlehem the marble table at which they were entertained by the Virgin. 
They were among the first disciples of the Apostle St. Thomas when he 
visited India to preach Christianity; and after their death their bodies 
were removed to Constantinople. From Constantinople they were taken 
to Milan, where they remained for some time beneath the choir of the 
chapel of 8. Martin, where the enormous sarcophagus which contained 
them is still shown. When the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa blotted out 
Milan in 1162, an attempt was made to remove them, but they fell into 
the victor’s hands. At that time, Archbishop Reinald of Cologne was in 
Italy, and the three kings, with the body of St. Apollinaris as well, were 
presented to him. As he was returning with his treasures, the boat con- 
taining them stopped over against Remagen, and could be got no further. 
Thinking this a sign from heaven, the archbishop tried to find out which 
of his saints he must leave behind. On touching the shrine of St. Apolli- 
naris, all the bells in the neighbouring church of 5. Martin began ringing, 
and the saint was accordingly landed, and had honourable reception pre- 
pared for him at Apollinarisberg, where his head is still preserved. The 
three kings journeyed quietly to Cologne; but they have had some 
narrow escapes since then. Turenne’s soldiers played at bowls with their 
skulls, and in the French Revolution they had to be carried, shrine and 
all, for safety, to Arnsberg, in Westphalia. It was rather an expensive 
journey, and changed a good many of the jewels into paste ; but if you can 
believe the sacristan at Cologne, the shrine is still worth something like a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling: and for a few shillings you may see 
the three skulls, with their names inscribed in rubies, and with crowns, 
now no longer, as in days gone by, of gold, but of silver gilt. Their 
names carried about the person were considered as a never-failing remedy 
against the *‘ falling sickness,’’ as may be seen from the Ritual of Chartres 
in 1500. There was found, some years ago, at Dunwich, in Suffolk, a 
silver ring, on the circumference of which was the following inscription :— 

Jasper fert myrrham ; thus Melchior: Balthasar aurum : 

Hee tria qui secum portabit nomina Regum, 

Solvitur a morbo, Christi.pietate, caduco. 

One of the objections against the account of the Massacre of the 
Innocents is, that there is no mention of it in Josephus; but in the 
history of such a monster of iniquity as Herod was, it is in no way 
surprising that such+a comparatively trifling affair as that should be 
passed by. ‘*Not more than ten or twelve children, most probably,” 
says Alford, “‘ perished in so small a place as Bethlehem and its neighbour- 
hood.” The Ethiopians, however, and Greeks, count no less than 14,000 
children as having perished on this occasion. Well, then, may Sir John 
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Maundeville speak of ‘the charnel-house of the Innocents at Bethichcm, 
where their bones lie.” Bertranden de la Brocquiere saw several of their 
bodies at Murano, Venice ; and one is preserved in the Escurial. 

There are two places in the Holy Land which claim to be the ‘‘ Cana 
of Galilee” mentioned by St. John: one Kana el Jelil, which seems to be 
the true Cana; the other Kefr Kenna, which has for some considerable time 
been looked on as the scene of the miracle, and where, accordingly, the 
house and the water-pots are exhibited. ‘There was only one there when 
Willibald visited it in 722, and ‘“ the ivavellers drunk wine out of it.”” Since 
that time they have curiously multiplied, for besides those on the spot there is 
one at Oviedo, another at the Escurial ; and Calvin says, “‘ I doe not knowe 
all places where they are shewed. I knowe well that ther are of them at 
Pise, at Ravene, at Cluny, at Angers, at St. Saviours in Spaine.” But 
‘¢some of them do contain no more than five quartes of wine at the most, 
other some lesse ; the others do contain well nigh a firken. . . . But they 
have not been content wyth the vessels onely except they had therwith the 
drinke also ; for at Orleance they say that they have the wine the which thei 
name Architricline. . . . Once a year they make them that wyll brynge 
them their offeringe, licke the ende of a sponne, telling them that they geve 
them to drinke of the wyne that our Lord made in the banquet. And the 
quantitie never diminisheth (provided alwaies that thei fil the gobblet).” 

It is, however, as we approach the history of the Crucifixion, that 
relics increase to a degree that is utterly beyond the bounds of belief 
Except, perhaps, M falchus’ s ear—and of that I would not speak age ely 
—there seems to be scarcely an object alluded to in the sacred narrative 
(not to speak of others not mentioned there) but is, or was, to be found 
gorgeously enshrined in some noble church or cathedral. For ati 
Calvin tells us “a relique of the asses taile whereon our Lord Jesus rode 
is to be shown at Genes ;” and in the cathedral at Prague we have one of 
the palm-branches strewed before Him on His triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem. With regard to the Table of the Lord’s Supper, the accounts are 
somewhat contradictory. In 874 Bernard the Wise visited Gethsemane, 
where, he tells us, is ‘‘a church containing the four round tables of His 
Supper.” In Sewulf’s time a change had taken place, for he speaks of 
‘the Galilee of Mount Sion, and the marble table still preserved there on 
which He supped.” Sir John Maundeville again speaks of seeing “ part 
of the table” there, and also the vessel in which the feet of the disciples 
were washed ; but he makes no mention of its material. But in the 
Lateran at Rome is a table shown as that of the Last Supper, made of 
cedar, and formerly encased in silver. As to the towel, Calvin tells us 
‘¢there is one at Rome, at Sanct John of Latran: another at Aix, in Dutch- 
land, at Sainct Cornelius, with the signe of Judas fote.” One of the tears 
our Lord shed on the occasion, he adds, is at Saint Maximin. A part of the 
tablecloth is at Vienna, and is one of the relics produced on the occasion of 
a coronation. ‘There is of the breade at Sainct Saviours, in Spaine: the 
knife wherewith the Pascal Lamb was cut is at Trier.” Bishop Arculf (700) 
speaks of the cup being, in his time, at Jerusalem, ‘ concealed in a little 
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shrine, which Arculf touched and kissed through a hole in the covering. It 
is made of silver, of the capacity of about a French quart, and has two 
handles, one on each side.’”’ In Calvin’s time, two seem to have been shown 
~—‘‘at our Ladye of the Ile, near to Lyons, and in Albegeios, in a certain 
convent of Augustines.” With respect to the dish used for the Paschal Lamb, 
‘‘the Sangraal,”’ as it is called (graal being a French form of gradale), 
Spencer tells us it was brought to Britain by Joseph of Arimathwa. After 
this it remained concealed from the eyes of men, because of the sins of the 
land, till at a feast which Arthur was holding at the Round Table, it sud- 
denly appeared before their eyes. In consequence, all his knights took 
‘‘the Sangraal's holy quest :”’ account of which will be found in the Romance 
of the Mort d’Arthur. In the Treasury at Genoa is a dish called “ Il sacro 
Catino ”’—it was either one of the presents the Queen of Sheba made to 
Solomon, or the Paschal vessel ia question—and likewise the dish in which 
Joseph of Arimathwxa received the blood that flowed from the pierced side of 
our Lord. It was brought from Cesarea, in 1101, on the taking of that city 
by the Crusaders—the Genoese selecting this relic as their share of the 
spoil. The person who dared to touch it ran the risk of fine or imprison- 
ment, or even death itself. The French carried it off, of course, but it was 
restored in 1815, so carelessly packed, however, as to be broken in the 
transit. It is really an exceedingly curious and rare specimen of glass— 
hexagonal in shape, and beautifully transparent, with ornaments finished 
apparently with the gravor, like the figures on the Portland Vase. In 
Calvin's time there were three other claimants for this honour— at 
Rome, at Genes, and at Earles.” 

In the Lateran at Rome are two pillars from Pilate’s house, and the 
famous ‘‘ Scala Santa,” the twenty-eight marble steps which led up to it, and 
which our Saviour ascended when He left the Judgment Seat. They were 
brought by the Empress Helena from Jerusalem. No one is allowed to go 
up them except on his knees. Clement XII. had them covered with planks 
of wood, and since then they have been three timesrenewed. The supposed 
marks of blood on them have been already alluded to. In the Church of 
Kreutzberg, near Bonn, is an imitation of these steps in Italian marble, 
with red stains, constructed by the Elector Clement Augustus in 1725. 

At Jerusalem is a stone with two holes in it called ‘‘ the bonds of 
Christ,”” and in Sir J. Maundeville’s time there was also part of the chain 
by which He was bound; and as early as the fourth century there was 
pointed out the marble column at which He was scourged. In the time 
of Bertrandon de la Broequiere it had been broken into several pieces— 
one part he saw in the church of St. Apostola at Constantinople, taller 
than a man, and two smaller pieces at Rome and Jerusalem. The first of 
these is still in the church of St. Praxedes, brought there by Cardinal John 
Columna, Apostolic Legate in the East, under Pope Honorius III. It is 
about eighteen inches long, of grey marble. Another piece is at St. Mark’s, 
Venice. The cord of the rod used in the scourging is at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
At Jerusalem a column of grey marble is shown as that on which our 
Lord was made to sit when He was crowned. The crown itself in the 
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time of Bernard the Wise was suspended in the church of St. Simon at 
Jerusalem. Sir J. Maundeville will have it there were four crowns : ‘“ the 
first of the branches of aubespine, or white thorn; and therefore hath 
white thorn many virtues ; for he that beareth a branch thereof upon him, 
no thunders nor tempest may hurt him; and no evil spirit may enter in 
the house in which it is, or come to the place that it isin.” The second 
was ‘ of a white thorn which is called barbarines, which also hath many 
virtues.”’ The third was of eglantine ; the fourth “ of rushes of the sea.” 
‘¢ Half of this crown,” he tells us, ‘‘is at Paris, and the other half at Constanti- 
nople, and Christ had this crown on his head when He was placed on the 
cross: and therefore men ought to worship it, and hold it more worthy 
than any of the others.” The Paris crown was given by the Emperor 
Baldwin to St. Louis, who in return paid off a large loan the Emperor had 
obtained from Venice. The Sainte Chapelle was built and endowed for 
its reception. The relics and reliquaries are said to have cost 2,000,000 
francs. Sir J. Maundeville had one of the thorns given him: another, ‘‘ which 
turns red every Good Friday,” is in the Cathedral of Santiago; two are 
at Prague; one in the church of St. Maria della Spina at Pisa, brought 
from the Holy Land by a merchant of Pisa, and presented by his descen- 
dants in 1833 ; and another in the Duomo at Milan; and some thirty or 
more besides are mentioned by Calvin. He also tells us that the reed put 
into our Lord’s hands was at St. John Lateran: it is now also at Milan. 
At Jerusalem is shown the column on which the cock was roosting at 
the time of Peter’s denial; and in Calvin’s time at least some of the 
money was still extant which Judas received as the reward of his treachery. 

‘¢Tt is an ancient tradition,” says Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ that when our Lord 


was on His way to Calvary, bearing His cross, He passed by the door of « 


a compassionate woman, who, beholding the drops of agony on His brow, 
wiped his face with a napkin, or, as others say, with her veil, and the 
features of Christ remained miraculously impressed upon the linen. To 
this image was given the name of Vera Icon, the True Image, and the cloth 
itself was called the Sudarium.” A very interesting article on the portraits 
of Christ, in the Quarterly Review of October, 1867, shows the name to be 
derived from the Gnostic Prounikos or Prounike, their name for the Supreme 
Wisdom. So many of these ‘‘ Sudaria’’ came into existence that the veil 
had to be described as consisting originally of many folds. Of these 
“folds” one is at St. Peter’s, Rome—brought, according to one legend, by 
Veronica herself to Rome and given to 8. Clement. John VII. placed it ir 
the Vatican in 707, from whence it was removed to San Spirito, and finally 
in 1440 to St. Peter’s. Another, which formerly belonged to St. Ferdinand, 
the King of Castile, and deliverer of Seville and Cordova from the Moors, is 
now in the sacristy at Jaen, where it is called ‘Al Santo Rostro.” “A 
third is at Montreuil-les-Dames at Laon ; another again at Cologne, and 
a fifth at Milan.” The “Santo Volto” of Lucca, mentioned by Ford and 
Stanley as another “ Sudarium,” is a crucifix, to be described presently. 
In the sanctum of the Convent of the Cross, at Jerusalem, is a little 
hole, bordered with silver, to mark the exact spot where the wood of which 
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the Cross was made, grew. ‘The strange story about this tree has been 
already alluded to, and is thus given by Southey :—‘‘ Adam being ready to 
die, felt a fear of death, and desired earnestly a branch from the Tree of 
Life in Paradise. He therefore sent one of his sons thither to fetch one, 
in hope that he might escape this dreadful reward of sin. The son went 
and made his petition to the cherub who guarded the gate, and received 
from him a bough: but Adam meanwhile had departed: he therefore 
planted it on his father’s grave: it struck root and grew into a great tree, 
and attracted the whole nature of Adam to its nutriment. The tree, 
together with the bones of Adam from beneath it, was preserved in the 
ark. After the waters had abated Noah divided these relics among his sons. 
The skull was Shem’s share. He buried it in a mountain of Judea, called 
from thence Calvary and Golgotha, or the place of a skull, in the singular. 
The tree was, by remarkable providence, preserved, and made into the cross 
on which Christ was crucified ; and this cross was erected in that very place 
where Adam’s skull was buried.” The tradition about it given by Sir John 
Maundeville is very different :—‘‘ You shall understand that the cross of 
our Lord was made of four kinds of trees, as is contained in this verse,-~ 
In cruce fit palma, cedrus, cupressus, oliva; 
for the piece that went upright, from the earth to the head, was of cypress; 
and the piece that went across, to which his hands were nailed, was of palm ; 
and the stock which stood within the earth, in which was made the mortice, 
was of cedar ; and the tablet above his head, on which the title was written in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, was of olive.” And he then proceeds to give 
some elaborate reasons for the employment of these four kinds of wood. 
After the Crucifixion, nothing was known of the Cross for nearly three 
hundred years. But in 326, the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine 
the Great, moved, as some say, by a vision, proceeded to Jerusalem in 
search of the true cross. The marble chair on which she sat, superin- 
tending the excavations, is still preserved. The labour of the workmen was 
at last rewarded by the discovery of three crosses. As the title had got 
detached, there was nothing to show which was the real cross; and 
accordingly recourse was had to a miracle; and two of them failing to 
recover a sick person, or, according to Sir J. Maundeville, a dead body, 
to health, whilst with the third recovery was instantaneous, there could 
be no further doubt in the matter. A magnificent church, called the 
Church of the Martyrdom, was built on the spot by Constantine, and the 
hole in the ground in which the cross stood is one of the things which pilgrims 
may see there still. Helena sent one portion of the cross to Constanti- 
nople; the other was enclosed in a silver case and kept at Jerusalem. 
Here it was seen by St. Paula in 890; but in 614 Chosroes, King of 
Persia, who subdued Palestine, carried it off with him, and it remained in 
his possession till 627, when it was recovered by the Emperor Maxcntius, 
who took all the treasures of the Persian King, including, some say, 
1,000 chests full of diamonds and precious stones. Very little, however, 
of the cross is now to be seen at Jerusalem. The piece formerly in 
possession of the Latins was, 2s they say, stolen from them by their 
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brother Christians, the Armenians. Arculf speaks of the whole cross being 
at Constantinople in his time, for he tells us about ‘a wooden chest with 
a wooden lid, containing three pieces of our Lord’s cross; that is to say, 
the long timber cut in two, and the transverse part of the same holy cross.” 
Sir J. Maundeville likewise declares that ‘‘ at Constantinople is the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. And some men believe that half the cross is 
in Cyprus, in an abbey of monks called the Hill of the Holy Cross. But 
it is not so; for the cross which is in Cyprus is that on which Dismas, 
the good thief, was crucified. But all men know not that; and it is an 
evil act, because, for profit of the offering, they say that it is the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” . 

Whatever portion of the cross was at Constantinople is said to have 
been sent by the Emperor Baldwin to St. Louis, and by him deposited in 
the Sainte Chapelle. Another account, however, tells us that a large 
portion was given by the Emperor Theodosius to St. Ambrose, by whom 
it was studded with precious stones, and deposited in the Cathedral of 
Milan. ‘The Huns stripped it of its jewels and then burnt it. Since that 
time, however, it has increased miraculously. “ Let us consider,” says 
Calvin, ‘‘ howe many peeces there are therof through out the worlde. Yf 
I would onely recite that whych I coulde say, there would be a regester 
sufficient to fyl a whole boke. There is not a so litle a town wher there 
is not some peece thereof, and that not onely in cathedrall churchs, but 
also in some parishes. Likewise ther is not so wicked an abbey where 
there is not of it to be shewed. And in some places ther are good great 
shydes: as at the Holye Chappell of Paris, and at Poiters, and at Rome, 
where there is a great crucifix made thereof as men saye. To be short, 
yf a man woulde gather together all that hath bene founde of thys crosse, 
there would be inough to fraighte a great ship.” But, according to 
Paulinus, bishop of Nola, that is no argument against the genuineness of 
the pieces, for he says that though chips were almost daily cut off from it, 
and given to devout persons, yet the cross suffered no‘diminution thereby. 
And St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in mentioning the same circumstance, com- 
pares it to the feeding of the five thousand in the wilderness, 

Besides the portions shown at St. Peter’s, Rome ; St. Mark’s, Venice ; 
in Genoa, Vienna, Prague, and numberless other places, I may mention 
the piece given by the Empress Helena to the church of St. Croce in 
Gerusalemme at .Rome, and still preserved there; the piece at Heiligen- 
Kreutz in Austria, brought from Palestine in 1182 by Leopold V. of 
Austria, the bitter enemy of Cour de Lion. Another piece was given by 
the Emperor Baldwin to Sigurd, King of Norway, in 1110, on condition 
that he and twelve other men with him should swear to promote Christianity 
with all his-power, and crect an archbishop’s seat in Norway if he could; 
and also that the cross should be kept where the holy King Olaf reposed, 
and that he should introduce tithes and pay them himself. Formerly 
there was a piece preserved among the jewels of James I. in the Tower of 
London; but it has since been ‘removed.’ ‘The portion worn by 
Charlemagne, along with a locket of the Virgin’s hair, is at Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
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and very recently a piece was shown at a meeting of the Harrow Scientific 
Society, in a rosary that was supposed to have belonged to St. Vincent de Paul. 
About seven miles from Cashel are the ruins of what was once the famous 
and beautiful abbey of Holy Cross. The relic from which it got its name 
is said to have been presented by Pope Pascal IL., about the year 1110, 
to Donough O’Brien, grandson of Brien Boru. Mr. Petrie assures us that 
this relic still exists. 

The ‘title’ was sent by Helena to the church of Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme, where it still remains. ‘The inscription in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin is in red letters, and the wood is whitened. ‘Thus it was 
in 1492, but these colours are since faded. Also the words ‘Jesus’ and 
‘Judeorum’ are caten away. The board is nine, but must have been 
twelve, inches long.’ The duplicate mentioned by Calvin at Toulouse, 
is called by Butler “‘ an imitation.” The inscription in this is in five lines, 
in the original in three. Some time ago a paragraph appeared in the 
Kolnische Zeitung giving an account of the discovery of a brass-plate, pur- 
porting to be one of the authoritative copies of the sentence passed on our 
Lord. It is, of course, a forgery, but a translation of it may be found by 
those who care to look for it in Notes and Queries, Ser. IL. vol. vii. p. 104. 

With respect to the nails, the first point of controversy is their original 
number—whether three or four. Ifthe Empress Helena discovered four, 
one of them she threw into the Adriatic, to allay a dangerous storm in 
which she had been overtaken; another was made into part of a crown 
for Constantine, and one or both the others were ‘‘ made a bridle to his 
horse,’’ as Maundeville says, ‘to carry him in battle: and through virtue 
thereof he overcame his enemies, and won all the land of Lesser Asia, and 
from Syria to Jerusalem, from Arabia to Persia, from Mesopotamia to the 
kingdom of Aleppo, from Upper and Lower Egypt to all the other kingdoms, 
unto the extremity of Ethiopia, and into India the Less, that was then 
Christian.” But in Calvin’s time they were, he tells us, no less than 
fourteen or fifteen in number: 1, in the church of St. Helena at Rome ; 
2, at the Holy Cross, also at Rome (these however are really the same 
places) ; 8, at Milan; 4, at Carpentras (both claiming to be the one used 
in Constantine’s bridle) ; 5, Sienna ; 6, Venice; 7, Cologne; 8, Treves ; 
9, 10, and 11, Sainte Chapelle, church of the Carmelites, and church of 
St. Denis, Paris ; 12, at Bruges; 13, at Draguignon; 14, nobody knows 
where the village of Tenaille is, where he places another. Butler takes 
him to task for this list, hinting that it only exists in his imagination. 
‘Some multiplication of these relics,” he says, “has sprung from the 
filings of that precious relic put into another nail made like it, or at least 
from like nails which have touched it. The true nail, kept at Rome in 
the church of the Holy Cross, has been manifestly filed, and is now 
without a point, as may be seen in all pictures of it. St. Charles of 
Borromeo, a prelate most rigorous in the approbation of relics, had many 
nails made like another which is kept at Milan, and distributed them after 
they had touched the holy nail. He gave one as a relic to King Philip I.” 
Still it is not easy to account for the number of these still shown as 
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genuine nails. Besides those mentioned by Butler at Rome and Milan, 
—about which alone there would be some difficulty—one is shown at 
Paris, another at Aix-la-Chapelle, one or more at Vienna among the 
regalia ; and the most famous of all, the ‘‘ Sacro Chiodo,” which forms 
the fillet of the ‘‘ Iron Crown” of Monza. ‘This crown is said to have 
been given by Gregory the Great to Theodolinda, the famous Queen of the 
Lombards. It was used for centuries in the coronation of the Kings of 
Lombardy ; and in later times by the Emperors of Germany; and in 
still more recent times by the Emperors of Austria, prior to the loss 
of their Lombard territories. Napoleon placed it on his head with 
the words, ‘* Dio me Vha dato, quai a chi la tocca.” He also instituted 
the ‘‘ Order of the Iron Crown” in 1815, an order still in use in Austria. 

The sponge with which the soldiers gave our Lord vinegar to drink is 
said to have been saved from Chosroes, by Nicetas, along with another 
relic, to be mentioned presently, and sent to Constantinople. But Arculf 
tells us he saw it at Jerusalem in his time: whilst Bertrandon de la 
Brocquiere mentions its being shown to him in the Church of St. Sophia. 
Apparently since then it has been divided: for one part is-at Prague, 
another, if not the whole, at Aix-la-Chapelle; another at Milan; and 
another in the church of St. John Lateran at Rome, “ tinged with blood, 
and held in great veneration.” 

The other relic alluded to above, as saved by Nicetas, was the spear 
of Longinus, the good centurion. This also, Arculf says, was at Jerusalem, 
when he visited that city, broken into two pieces. In Sir J. Maundeville's 
time there was a controversy about this relic. ‘The Emperor of Almaine 
possesses the spear-shaft, but the head of the spear is at Paris. Yet the 
Emperor of Constantinople saith that he hath the spear-head, and I have 
often seen it; but it is greater than that at Paris.” The Paris one was 
among the relics pawned by the Emperor Baldwin, and redeemed by 
St. Louis. Bertrandon de la Broequiere speaks of the end of the lance as 
being, in his time, at Constantinople. St. Peter’s, at Rome, claims to 
possess the lance now—given in 1492 to Pope Innocent VIII. by the 
Sultan Bajazet II. Butler’s explanation of the two spears at Paris and 
Rome is, that the latter one wants the point, and that it is the point only 
at Paris. Another is among the regalia at Vienna. Calvin mentions two 
more—* one in the abbey of Tenaill at Sainct Huge; the other at Selne, 
near to Burges.” 

The Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle has the leathern girdle of Christ, 
belonging formerly to Constantine, part of whose seal is still attached to 
it: whilst one of the “grandes reliques” there is the scarf worn at the 
crucifixion and stained with blood. The porphyry slab on which the 
soldiers cast lots is in the Lateran; and Calvin loses his temper altogether 
when he speaks of the dice. ‘The one is at Trievs, and two other at 
Sayncte Savyoures in Spaine, wherein they have shewed lyvely what is 
their folyshenesse, for the Evangelistes saye that the souldyours dyd 
caste Lottes, whych were then drawen oute of an Hatte, or oute of 
somme such lyke thyng. Even as when men chuse the Kyng of the 
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Beane, or when as men playe at the Blancke, or at such other lyke 
games and pastimes. To bee shorte, everye man almoste knoweth 
what castynge of Lottes meaneth; it is commonly used in devydyng 
of partes. These Beastes have imagyned that the castynge of the Lottes 
was to play at Dise, when they were not in usage, at the least such 
as we have it now in our time; for in steade of sixe and ace and other 
poynctes, they had certayne markes which thei named by theyr names, as 
Venus or dogge. Now let them that wyll go kisse the reliques in credite of 
so loude, playne, and manifest lyers.” 

The “coat without seam” is.reckoned the chief treasure of Treves. 
Originally it is supposed to have been of a red colour, but at present it is 
light brown. It is exhibited once in seven years, and brings an immense 
multitude of pilgrims on such occasions. Many miracles are related as 
having been performed by it—one very famous one on the young Countess 
Droste-Vischering, a relative of the Archbishop of Cologne. ‘‘ Under the 
influence of strong excitement produced by the expectation of a miracle, 
while in the presence of the relic, she threw aside her crutches, and left 
the cathedral leaning upon the arm of her grandmother. The crutches were 
hung up in the cathedral as a trophy of her miraculous cure.” The story, 
however, goes on—‘‘ The Countess repaired to Kreutzenach, a small 
watering-place, but alas! it was necessary to lift her out of the carriage, 
and she has been obliged to resume the use of crutches.” Calvin 
mentions a second robe as kept at Argenteul, near Paris. ‘And if the 
bulle of Sainct Saviours in Spaine sayth trewe the Christians through theyr 
rashe unconsidered zeale have done worse than ever did the unfaithfull 
souldiours, for they durst not teare it in peces, but for to spare it cast lots 
therefore: and the Christians have torne it in peces to worship it. But 
yet what wyll thei ansvere to the Turke, who mocketh their follye, saying 
that he hath it in hys hands ?” - 

It does not appear to be a matter of faith whether our Saviour’s eyes 
were open or shut when He was hanging on the Cross. Yet in the twelfth 
century the town of Ferento was destroyed by the citizens of Viterbo 
because they had dared to represent Him with His eyes open. 

I have already mentioned the tradition of the vessel in which Joseph of 
Arimathwa received the blood that flowed from our Lord’s pierced side. 
Some collected by the centurion is said to be at Mantua, and some earth 
stained with it is at St. Mark’s, Venice. The little village of Heiligen- 
blut, at the foot of the Glocken, gets its name from a phial of this blood, 
brought by St. Briccius from Constantinople and deposited here in 1496. 
Some drops also are shown in the ‘‘ Chapelle du Sang de Dieu,” at Bruges, 
brought by Thierry of Alsace from the Holy Land, and by him presented 
to this church. Butler, however, would have us believe that in these cases 
the blood has “ issued from the miraculous bleeding of some crucifix when 
pierced in derision by Jews or Pagans, instances of which are recorded in 
authentic histories.” 

‘‘There are halfe a dousen townes at the leaste,” says Calvin, ‘that 
doe boaste to have whole wyndynge shete of the Sepulchre. At Nice it 
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was transported from Chamberie thither. Item, Aix in Dutchlaud ; item, 
at Traicte; item, at Besanson; item, at Cadoin in Limosine; item, a 
towne of Lorraigne, standing upon the porte of Assois.” 

The first of these was said to have been brought from Cyprus in 1458 
by Margherite di Charini, the descendant of a nobleman of Champagne, who 
obtained possession of it in the Crusades. Duke Louis II. deposited it at 
Chathbéry, where Francis I. visited it just before the batile of Marignano, 
and again on his return from the campaign, going on foot on this occasion 
from Lyons. It was removed to Turin in order that San Carlo Borromeo 
might venerate it, without the trouble of crossing the Alps. This fold 
‘shows the blood-stained outline of the Saviour’s body,—that ~ Besan- 
con is marked with the ointments.” Another shroud is in the Cathedral 
of Oviedo. 

Sewulf mentions the ‘“‘rent” in the rock at Calvary, which is still 
shown there. Maundrel! thus describes it:—*‘ This cleft, as to what 
now appears of it, is about a span wide at its upper part and two deep, 
after which it closes, but it opens again below in another chapel contiguous 
to the side of Calvary, and runs down to an unknown depth in the earth. 
That this rent was made by the earthquake that happened at our Lord’s 
passion there is only tradition to prove; but that it is a natural and 
genuine breach, and not counterfeited by any art, the sense and reason of 
every one that sees it may convince him; for the si ‘des of it fit like two 
tallies to each other, and yet it runs in such intricate windings as could 
not well be counterfeited by art, nor arrived at by any instruments.” 

In the chapel of the palace of Caiaphas is the stone “‘ which was laid to 
secure the door of our Lord’s sepulchre. It was a long time kept in the 
Church of the Sepulchre ; but the Armenians stole it thence by stratagem, 
and conveyed it to this place. The stone is two yards and a quarter long, 
high one yard, and broad as much. It is plastered all over, except in five 
or six little places, where it is left bare to receive the immediate kisses and 
other devotions of the pilgrims.” A fragment, however, eighteen inches 
square, is still shown in the Church of the Sepulchre. 

‘The Holy Sepulchre itself, or what is shown as such, had a narrow 
escape of being removed. In 1600 there came to Florence a mysterious 
person calling himself Faccardino, Emir of the Druses. He described 
himself as a descendant of “ Pio Goffrido,” and consequently an enemy 
of the Turks, and offered to get possession of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Medicean Chapel at Florence was actually built for its reception. A 
squadron of ships was sent to the coast of Syria under the command of 
Inghirami; and Faccardino and his associates, gaining access to the 
Sepulchre, began to cut it off, when the Greeks discovered them. The 
rascals managed to escape, but the marks of the saws remain there still. 

Some pieces of the Sepulehre, however, were actually at Florence, which 
Godfrey gave to Pazzinoda Pazzi, the Crusader who first scaled the walls 
of Jerusalem in 1088, 
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Some few centuries ago, an English traveller wishing to visit the principal 
centres of interest in Germany would not have neglected Dortmund, in 
Westphalia, though the trouble and toil needed for the reaching it from 
the better-known cities of the Rhine must have been some hundredfold of 
what is required in these days to traverse the few hours of distance by 
rail that separate it from Cologne. But of all the thousands who yearly 
throng the Rhine country, it may bo safely assumed that not one in a 
thousand now dreams of visiting the old head-quarters of the storied and 
fabled Vehm-gericht. Occasionally, probably, an English traveller may be 
found there ; but it will be some business connected with the iron-trade 
that brings him to Dortmund. For the “red country,” as Westphalia 
was formerly called, specially in connection with the subject of the Vehm, 
is a black country now, and Dortmund isa sort of German Wolverhampton. 
The surrounding country is of no special beauty naturally ; and now the 
operations of the industry of which it is an important seat have turned 
it to special ugliness. The population of the place is soon observed to 
be “in a concatenation accordingly.” They are a very different people 
from the well-known type of German burgher which is found in the pretty, 
sleepy “‘ Residenz ’’ cities of the fatherland, or the tourist-haunted districts 
of the stock sights and scenic beauty,—they are a people with whom the 
active pushing men of our own industrial centres would at once acknow- 
ledge brotherhood,—a people whose glances on the world around them are 
bounded by the present moment, if they have no imagination, and are 
directed to the future, when they are not devoid of that faculty ; but who 
care nothing for the storied past. A photographer at Dortmund, on 
being asked if he could furnish a photograph of a certain object of much 
interest, as connecting itself with the history of the “* Vehm,” utterly 
pooh-pooh’d the notion that there could be any interest in the relic in 
question. As it happened, he had in some forgotten corner a photograph 
of the object sought for, and after much pressing produced it. But he 
expressed the utmost contempt for his own goods; and said that, if the 
siranger wanted what was really interesting and remarkable in Dortmund, 
he should buy a photograph of the grand new railway-bridge. 
Nevertheless, the constructors of the railway, which skirts the ancient 
city, and the spot where, not many years since, its medieval walls wero 
still standing, have not been altogether unmindful of the storied memo- 
rials of the olden time in the place they were handing over to the genius 
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of the present and the future. They were working, of course, under 
Government surveillance, and that in Prussia is not likely to overlook or 
suffer to be needlessly obliterated the footprints of the past centuries. 

It has been necessary to lower the level of the ground on which the 
station stands, just outside the city walls, some fifteen or twenty feet. 
And the first object which is likely to attract the observation of an 
arriving stranger is a mound of earth, left isolated in the midst of this 
excavated space, on which stands a solitary and very ancient linden-tree. 
This was the tree under which the meetings of the famed secret tribunal 
were held. And there it stands yet, a very strangely isolated and forlorn- 
looking memorial of the ever-vanished past, in the very midst of the 
noisy, living, bustling agencies that have destroyed that past, and are 
ever throwing it back into more and more utterly unfathomable abysses 
of oblivion. There stands the venerable tree. The railway-trains are 
rushing and shrieking over the scarred and blackened earth around it, 
where on the green sod the “ Frei-herrn ” met in solemn conclave—none 
the less secret that, in accordance with the fundamental rules of the insti- 
tution, their sittings were held ‘‘ on the red earth,”’ beneath the open sky. 

It was of this tree that I, finding myself at Dortmund about a year 
ago, wished to procure a photograph; and was told that what I ought 
really to interest myself about was the new bridge! An interesting object 
doubtless, tending to facilitate intercommunication, promote comfort, and 
make iron cheap. Nevertheless my interest in Dortmund was the fact 
that it was, as I have said, once upon atime the head-quarters and capital 
of the famed Vehm-gericht. I had been attracted thither solely by that 
fact; and the venerable Vehm-linden presenting itself to my notice 
immediately on my arrival, as I have described, whetted, I confess, my 
curiosity and interest. I went on into the city, eager to see and to 
investigate ; and full of the segnius irritant animos, ete., of which the old 
linden had afforded so notable an example. But I soon found that the 
genius loci, to which I had looked to help me, was a changed genius. 
Change the string as often as you would, the Dortmunders would sing of 
nought but iron. 

Nevertheless perseverance was not without its reward in this matter, 
more than it is wont to be in any other. After some inquiry, I succeeded 
in purchasing a thin octavo volume, long since out of print, and published 
originally only for a few subscribers, entitled a History of the Free 
Imperial City Dortmund, by Dr. Bernhard Thiersch, Director of the 
Gymnasium, etc., Dortmund, 1854. The first cursory inspection of this 
volume served to put a yet sharper edge on my curiosity, and to stimulate 
my interest not a little. Dr. Thiersch, speaking in his preface of the 
sources of which he had been able to avail himself for the construction of 
his history, gives a prominent place among them to the archives existing 
in the ancient town-hall. Now, the very mention of a store of archives 
existing in such a place was sufficient to excite the imagination not a little. 
For this town-hall is about the only other remnant of antiquity besides 
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the linden-tree in Dortmund. It is a building of the thirteenth century, 
and looks its age: by no means a grand or splendid building ; very different 
indeed from the superb municipal palaces of Flanders and Brabant ; a low- 
browed, decrepit-looking edifice, very curious as an untouched specimen of 
what may be almost called the domestic architecture of the thirteenth 
century ; and extremely picturesque from the irregularities of its weather- 
stained stone facade, broken by a twofold exterior stair, and by the deep 
recesses of overhanging arches. What might not a treasure of archives 
stored in such a building be supposed to contain ! 

But the statements put forth by Dr. Thiersch are still more calculated 
to excite one’s imagination and interest. The archives in the ‘‘ Rath-haus,”’ 
he says, have been kept secret with the most jealous care. A great 
portion of them lie ina confused mass on the floor of the archive chamber. 
But many of them, and specially those relating to the Vehm, are contained 
in a walled-up repository, shut by an iron trap-door. ‘ And mine,” says 
Dr. Thiersch, ‘‘ was probably the first hand which had touched them for 
more than three hundred years.’’ Here was wherewithal to excite and feed 
curiosity. Nevertheless, a further examination of Dr. Thiersch’s book did 
not altogether satisfy the expectations generated by such a preface. He is 
not satisfactorily explicit as to the exact nature of his wonderful find in the 
walled-up closet behind the iron door, which he had been the first to open 
for three hundred years. And after vainly endeavouring to obtain some 
accurate notions on this subject from his pages, I determined, seeing that 
the book was printed: only thirteen years previously, to endeavour to 
obtain an interview with the author. 

Alas! Dr. Thiersch had been an old man when he published his book, 
and had since died! No more to be learned from him respecting the 
secrets of the walled-up closet in the Dortmund Rath-haus! 

Was there extant any widow Thiersch ? any friend — anybody likely 
to be able to tell anything about him and his researches? At last we 
were directed to a bookseller, an aged man, who, it was said, would be 
more likely to know something about the matter than anybody else then 
alive in Dortmund. So we found our way to the house of bookseller 
Képpen, in the market-place ; and after some little trouble succeeded in 
inducing his shop-assistant to call the old man down into his shop. It 
was less difficult to set him talking on the subject we wished to hear him 
speak of. He was evidently both an instructed and intelligent man; and 
we soon found that we had at last hit upon the best man for our purpose 
in all Dortmund. 

But what Herr Képpen had to say of Dr. Thiersch was by no means 
satisfactory. He smiled, and shook his head at the story of the walled-up 
closet, that had not been opened for more than three hundred years. In 
fact, and to put the matter curtly and crudely, I fear that Herr Képpen 
looked upon the late director of the gymnasium as being very much of a 
humbug. He had, unquestionably, the old man said, obtained access to 
the archives in the town-hall, which was the more certain from the fact 
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that he had been subjected to an action at law for having published extracts 
from them without due authorisation. But that as to his having been the 
first to discover any portion of them, or as to their being otherwise than 
perfectly well known to the keepers of the archives, why, that was all 
albernes Zeug ! i.e., in plain English, bosh and humbug! 

Ags for the Vehm, he—Herr Képpen—knew something about it, and 
might be said to have himself seen the last of it, since he remembered 
well the last “‘ Freigraf,” who had died an old man of ninety some twenty 
or thirty years ago,—the old bookseller could not recollect how long ago 
more accurately ;—and what was more, he, Képpen, had himself sat 
under the linden as a member of the tribunal at the last of its meetings 
which had ever been held! The old man hurried on to assure us, with 
a rather naive and amusing earnestness, that he had taken no part in 
passing any secret sentence of death upon any man; that the latest meet- 
ings which had been held had more of the nature of friendly and antiquarian 
celebrations than anything else, —a mere formal remembrance of the ancient 
assemblies which had once sent forth decrees from under the shade of that 
old linden which carried terror with them into the remotest part of Germany! 

‘“‘But,” said Herr Koppen, “ if you want a really trustworthy account 
of all that is truly known and can be conjectured with probability respect- 
ing the Vehm, apart from all the nonsense which has been told and written 
respecting it, you should get the work of Herr Paul Wigand, which was 
published at Hamm in 1825. But this,” said Herr Kippen, “is an 
exceedingly rare book.” ‘I possess a copy,” said the old man; “ but 
if I part with it, I shall never be able to get another !’’* However, the 
volume—an octavo of 675 pages—was brought down; and, taking into 
consideration the extreme improbability that any one in Dortmund would 
ever ask for it, and the proof afforded by the thick dust upon it, that no 
hand had touched it for many a year, was eventually ceded to us at no 
very extortionate price 

Subsequent cninadintion of the volume thus obtained soon sufficed to 
show that this history of Herr Paul Wigand is a very different sort of work 
from the wonder-loving and wonder-making pages of Dr. Thiersch ; that it 
is in truth one of those exhaustive and scientific monographs for which 
German scholars and German literature are famous. But alas! historical 
science is more apt to dissipate romantic wonders than to create or foster 
them. And it is as well to confess the truth at once, that a perusal of 
Herr Wigand’s book is calculated to dissipate much of the romance and 
awe which has in these latter days gathered round the story of the terrible 
‘‘ Vehm,” or “ Femgericht,” as Herr Wigand always writes the word. 

The current notions on the -subject, slight and exceedingly vague as 
they are, have been almost, if not entirely, derived from the writings of 
poets and romance-writers, who have unstintingly made capital of certain 
striking circumstances connected with the methods of procedure adopted 
by the Vehm, and of the almost universal ignorance of the few facts 
which history had to tell upon the subject. It has génerally been imagined 
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that the Vehm was of the nature of a secret society ; that its proceedings 
were unrecognized by, and often hostile to, the recognized and regularly 
constituted government of the country ; and that the authority which it 
exercised was based solely upon a system of terror and secresy. Now 
it is a sad cutting away of the ground beneath the feet of the poets and 
romancers to state that none of these notions seem to have been founded on 
fact. So far from having been a tribunal unrecognized by and at odds with 
the general government of the country, there seems little doubt that the 
Vehm was instituted by one of the Emperors, and, in all probability, by 
Charlemagne himself. Nor does it appear to have been more of the nature 
of a secret tribunal than was every irresponsible tribunal, from which there 
was no appeal, and which needed to give no account of its judgments to 
any superior court. And, as every one knows, most of the carly medieval 
tribunals belong to that category. Nor, lastly, does any especial terror 
seem to have attached itself to the proceedings of the Vehm beyond such 
as attends the acts of every jurisdiction established ‘‘for the terror of 
evil-doers ;’’ except, perhaps, that in the days when the Vehm flourished 
there was a greater degree of certainty that its judgments would be executed 
than was the case with the terribly weak and disorganized ordinary legal 
tribunals, 

A great deal of mystery and interest of the bugaboo sort has been 
attached to certain phrases and terms of which the meaning is not known, 
and the communication and explanation of which are supposed to have 
constituted the essence of initiation into the association. Dr. Thiersch 
tells us of the oft-repeated cabalistic terms, ‘ Strick, Stein, Grass, Grein,” 
and of the pass-word, ‘ Reinir dor Feweri.” I find no mention of these 
words in the more scientific treatise of Wigand. And the probability 
seems to be that, as in other cases of secret or quasi-seeret associations, 
the cabalistie mysteries of a kind calculated to excite the imagination were 
increased in proportion as the original veritable meaning, significance, and 
purpose of the institution decreased in reality and in importance. 

An immense quantity of writing and of real antiquarian learning and 
research has been expended, more Germanorum, in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain with certainty the origin of the institution of the Vehm and the origin 
of the name. But no certainty is to be had upon the subject,—not even 
on the latter, one would have imagined, more easily to be discovered 
point. Few English readers would care to read an account of the various 
opinions on the subject, which German learning or German fancy have 
put forward, or of the researches by which these have been supported. It 
will be sufficient to give, in as few words as possible, the theory on the 
subject, which seems to have been adopted by the most competent autho- 
rities, and to be supported by the greatest amount of probability. 

In all likelihood the peculiar jurisdiction known in the Middle Ages as 
the “ Vehm,” or “‘ Fem,” was first instituted by Charlemagne, or by the 
itinerant judges sent out by him, as is well known, on the all but hopeless 
errand of introducing some degree of law, justice, and order among the 
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populations subdued by him,—specially the Saxons,—new and very 
turbulent subjects, and new converts to Christianity. The medieval 
writers, of course, tack a fable on to the tradition, which they found in 
too inconcrete a state to satisfy their legend-loving proclivities. They 
state that Charlemagne, being unable to put an end to the rebellions of 
the Saxons, sent an embassy to Rome to Pope Leo, to implore his advice 
as to what was to be done with these unmanageable Saxons. The Pope, 
after having listened to the ambassadors, went silently into his garden, 
and there having gathered some weeds and thistles, proceeded to hang 
them on a gallows, which he constructed of brushwood. The ambassadors 
returned and related what they had seen to the Emperor, who, after 
pondering on the matter deeply, instituted the Vehm at the Diet soon 
afterwards held in Paderborn. Of course the reader, who has not quite 
forgotten his school acquaintance with Ovid, sees at once whence the old 
chroniclers borrowed their legend. 

Herr Wigand, however, is of opinion, that though the institution of the 
Vehm may be traced by historical documents as far back as to Charle- 
magne, the form and character which it assumed in the Middle Ages were 
not those in which it had been instituted, but were such as the changes of the 
times and the social circumstances of the country had gradually made them. 

The institution of the Vehm seems to have been confined to West- 
phalia,—the systems of jurisdiction in which province, it may be men- 
tioned, continued down to quite a recent period to be in many respects 
peculiar. Now all the acts and proceedings of the Vehm were always said 
to be done “on the red earth,’’ and some writers have understood this as 
a local limitation of the power of the tribunal. And here again a vast 
amount of conjecture and ingenuity has been expended in attempts to 
explain the meaning of the phrase. It has been sought to give a geological 
significance to it, for which there is not any sufficient ground in fact ; and 
others have imagined that the state of society which needed the tribunal 
of the Vehm to repress its disorders, must needs have made of the country 
‘‘a purple land,” as Byron characterized another soil on which law pro- 
tected not life. This notion seems, however, to have been rather ‘ ben 
trovato”’ than ‘‘vero;”’ and the real sense of the oft-recurring phrase, 
‘on the red earth,” was, there can be little doubt, equivalent to saying, 
‘‘in the open air.” The “red earth” is an expression often met with in 
old authors, much in the sense in which more modern writers would say 
‘on the green earth,” or “ under the greenwood tree.” And inasmuch 
as all the sittings and proceedings of the Vehm were invariably held and 
done in the open air, there can be little doubt that the phrase, ‘on the 
red earth,” was meant simply to mark that peculiarity of the Vehm, as 
distinguishing it from tribunals which sat beneath a roof. 

The circumstances which tended to change and modify the original 
institution of the Vehm, and impart to it the character it assumed in the 
Middle Ages, may be briefly stated. They were the gradual dissolution of 
the imperial authority by means of the growing power and independence of 
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the nobles; the development of the feudal system, and of chivalry; the 
general relaxation of the social bond, and anarchy, which resulted from the 
custom, frequency, and even imperial recognition of private feuds; and 
lastly and later, the breaking-up of the feudal system, and the change in the 
condition of the masses of the people from being vassals to being subjects. 

Now, as to the origin of the name, which is found written indifferently 
‘¢Vehm,” “Vem,” “ Fehm,” or ‘‘ Fem,” Herr Wigand, after discussing 
and rejecting various attempts at explanation and etymology, refers his 
reader to ‘one of our most competent philologers, Jacob Grimm, the 
librarian in Cassel,” whose authority on that or any other such subject 
will assuredly not be held to be less now than when Herr Wigand wrote. 

Grimm writes as follows :— 

‘“‘ The unskilful and inadmissible derivations of the word Fehm would 
not have been so long and so frequently repeated if the word had been to 
be met with in any of the monuments of our ancient language or poetry. 
But neither in the oldest, nor in the far richer medieval sources of High 
German is it found. At all events therefore it is not HighGerman. But 
neither does it appear to be met with in Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, or the other 
northern tongues. If we possessed Westphalian poems, or treatises of any 
period from the ninth to the thirteenth century, we might hope to meet 
with it. Up to the present time it has only been read in deeds and records. 
Quite recently, however, I have at length found the word Veme in an entirely 
unknown poem, written apparently before the thirteenth century, and in a 
language, moreover, belonging to the Westphalian dialect. Upon a leaf of 
parchment, which the Court Counsellor Spangenberg of Celle removed from 
a book-cover, is a rhyming version of the story of Susanna and the Elders. 
Susanna repulsing the latter says :— 

Mir ist bezzer herde vele 

Dat ich mich der schande scheme 

Und lide ane schult de veme. 
That is: ‘It is far better for me that I should shame to sin, and that 
I should expose myself thereby to punishment or judgment.’ To suffer or 
endure the Vehm meant, then, voluntarily to submit to judgment ; and that, 
as we see, in quite common parlance. The word does not occur again in 
the fragment. But the writer has occasion frequently to speak of ‘judg- 
ment,’—‘ richten,’ or ‘rechte richten;’ and he might, in the passage 
above cited, have equally well used these phrases. Fortunately he has been 
induced by the necessities of the rhyme to write ‘veme;’ and we are able 
thus to assign a distinct value to the word.” 

Grimm goes on to combat at length the opinions of those who would 
derive the word from the Scandinavian ; but says that there is a Nether- 
landish use of the word, ‘in which tongue ‘ vém’ means fellowship ; and 
further, the place in which companions, or artizans, meet. The idea of 
secret proceedings or penal severity appears to be quite foreign to the 
word.” 

“ Vehm-gericht ” would seem then, in its origin, to have meant merely a 
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fellowship or society for the administration of justice; a tribunal com- 
posed of numerous members. 

The sole mode of inflicting death on those condemned by the Vehm, 
was hanging. They used arope made of a willow plant which was thence 
called, in the old German phrase, ‘Die Wyd,” i.c. W=de, a willow. It 
was the rule of the Vehm to leave a dagger sticking in the tree on whicha 
criminal, condemned by their tribunal, had been hanged, as a sign to all 
men that the deed was of their doing. No valuable object of any sort was 
’ ever removed from the person of the condemned criminal. Any one who 
should shelter one condemned by the Vehm was doomed to share his fate. 
Nay, even any one who should give such an outlaw the most vague hint of 
his danger was equally lost. A curious relic of the old time may still be 
read in an ancient writing in which the Vehm threaten ‘“ those who shall 
say cunningly ‘ there were as good bread to be eaten elsewhere as here,’”’ 
by which it was intended to warn those in danger from the terrible tribunal 
that they would do well to make off. 

Upon the whole, there can be little doubt that the institution of the 
tribunal of the Vehm operated for good in the state of society the disorders 
of which had led to the creation of it. In the middle of the fifteenth 
century Might was Right throughout Germany. And if amid the general 
anarchy of this ‘‘ Faust-recht,” or ‘law of the strongest,’ which reigned 
throughout the German Empire, Westphalia was in a somewhat less 
distracted condition than some other provinces of the Empire, she owed it 
entirely to the Vehm. For highway violence was an offence against the 
Vehm—* Vehmbruch.” 

The efforts of the Emperors to stem the tide of violence and disorder 
had been, rather more than less, futile, after Frederick I. had, in the hope 
of mending matters, recognized and legitimatized the right of private war. 
It is always a difficult question whether some social evil, too deeply rooted 
in the manners of a people to be eradicated, can best be dealt with by 
prohibiting it or by regularizing it. Frederick I. thought that the 
prevalent custom of waging private warfare might be most successfully 
attacked by the latter method. And it would, perhaps, be presumptuous 
to say at the present day that he was wrong. But it certainly does seem 
as if the evil in question, and the anti-social results of the practice of it, 
became in the succeeding centuries more terrible than ever. The condition 
which Frederick I. prescribed to be observed for the legalizing of any act of 
private warfare was, that a formal declaration (difidatio) should be sent by 
the person intending to make war to his adversary, at least three days 
before any overt act of hostility should be done. Whosoever neglected this 
formality was looked upon, not as a lawful enemy, but as a robber and 
murderer, and was punished (if possible) accordingly. But as it was not 
necessary that the feud-letter, or difidatio, should specify any cause of 
quarrel, matters were not much improved by the new law. People knew 
only that they had an enemy, against whom it behoved them to be on 
their guard, 
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This was the state of society, the terrible evils of which the Vehm 
attempted to modify. But the method of its action, as well as the light 
which the operation of the institution is calculated to throw on the social 
history of the time, will be best appreciated by a perusal of the details of 
a real ‘‘ case,” the history of which has been, by happy chance, preserved 
in its entirety in the original documents concerning it. It will be seen 
that the city of Dortmund itself was concerned in the quarrel; and to 
this circumstance is probably due the preservation of the documents. 

On the right bank of the little river Ruhr, which coming from out of 
Westphalia falls into the Rhine at Ruhrort, a little below Dusseldorf, rises, 
not far from the little market-town of Hagen, a steep height, with the 
ruins of a castle on it called Wetter. The guide-books point it out to 
the notice of travellers as “ ganz malerisch,’’—cxceedingly picturesque— 
the same circumstances of locality which secured the degree of inaccessi- 
bility desired in the fifteenth century subserving equally well the 
landscape-painter’s purposes in the nineteenth. The river Ruhr in this 
part of its course very nearly coincides with the ancient frontier line 
which once separated the Frank from the Saxon ; and the border land was 
doubtless a district specially adapted to the purposes of such inhabitants 
as the former lords of Wetter. Every here and there in many districts 
of Germany peaks and crags, more or less inaccessible, are to be seen 
still crowned by the blackened remains of an old castellated dwelling, 
which the traveller is told was once the dwelling of one of the robber 
knights that infested the country in the Middle Ages. But it is rarely the 
case that one can get so near to the actual life of one of these robber 
knights as we are enabled to do by the documents which the curiosity 
attaching to the tribunal of the Vehm has caused to be brought to light. 

On this height above the quiet little Ruhr, in this castle of Wetter, 
whose walls are still ‘ganz malerisch,” dwelt about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, one Durk von Mallingrode, with his wife and his three 
sons, Hermann, Dietrich, and Kracht; noble vassals of the Count of the 
frontier marches, and none the less noble robber knights and waylayers 
of the brood of those who made the highways unsafe, and were ever on 
the watch to ease the travelling merchant of his burden. 

Now, it so happened that, early in the year 1451, the good Knight 
Hermann von Mallingrode seized one Stephen Kullert, a burgher of 
Dortmund, on the highway between Dortmund and the neighbouring town 
of Unna, as the citizen was returning home to the former place, carried 
him to Unna, and there robbed him of everything he had with him. 
Mallingrode, however, well knew what awaited him if the matter were 
once brought before the Vehm; and he cast about, therefore, for some 
means of averting the danger. Up to that time he had always lived in 
friendship and good neighbourhood with the town of Dortmund; but now 
he suddenly sent a “ feud-letter”’ to tho burghers and council of that 
place, declaring himself to be at feud with the citizens. It will be 
observed that the good knight was guilty of a small anachronism in his 
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proceedings. But he hoped that so microscopical a matter would escape 
notice, and that his outrage against Stephen Kullert would pass muster 
as an act of lawful warfare against the community of which the trader was 
a member. It was more easy to make his subsequent deeds tally with 
the position he had chosen to assume; and that summer the corn was 
burned in the fields around Dortmund, as a token that the Mallingrodes 
really and quite en régle were at feud with the Dortmunders. 

The council of Dortmund complained of Mallingrode’s conduct towards 
Stephen Kullert to the knight’s liege lord, the Margrave. But hawks do 
not pick out hawks’ een. It was of no use! Dortmund also laid its 
complaint before the town-council of Unna. But Mallingrode seems to 
have been quite at home in Unna; and the council of that town, in reply 
to the complaint of the Dortmund people, “regretted that it could not 
serve the friendly neighbour-town of Dortmund in this matter, having no 
power over the Knight Hermann Mallingrode.” 

Then the council of Dortmund caused the robber knight to be sum- 
moned before the ‘‘ Freistuhl”’ of Dortmund, as each tribunal of the Vehm 
was technically called, by one Reinhold Weselken, himself a native of 
Dortmund, and a “ free sheriff,” or member of the Vehm. 

On the Tuesday following St. James’s day, in the year 1451—in the 
last week of July, that is to say—Reinhold Weselken appeared before the 
Freigraf (free count) Wilhelm von der Zongher, who was presiding over 
the tribunal sitting under the linden-tree—that same tree which still stands 
on its isolated mound in the midst of the Dortmund railway-station—and 
then and there, with all due ceremonies, according to the rules of the 
Vehm, accused Hermann Mallingrode of having seized and robbed Stephen 
Kullert, merchant and citizen of Dortmund, upon the open high road, and 
without any preliminary declaration of feud against him. Whereupon, all 
lawful forms having been observed, the Freigraf issued a citation, sum- 
moning the accused to appear before the tribunal, held on the red earth 
under the linden-tree, on the Tuesday after the day of St. Remigius (the 
1st of October, 1451), thus allowing about two months for the serving of 
the summons and the obedience to it by the accused. 

Those who have formed their vague notions of the Vehm and its 
power from the current representations of romancers and poets will pro- 
bably imagine that everything had now been done which was needed to 
secure the summary punishment of the malefactor for his crime. But the 
sequel of this genuine bit of* history will disclose to them a very different 
state of things from that conceived by them. 

The summons was issued. But the serving it upon such a malefactor 
as the robber knight, Hermann von Mallingrode, remained to be achieved ; 
and was by far the most difficult part of the matter. The citation was 
entrusted to two “ free sheriffs,’’ who were ordered to effect service of it 
on the accused. Moreover, inasmuch as Mallingrode had, since the 
committal of his crime, become a declared and lawful enemy of the town of 
Dortmund, the Freigraf obtained from the town-council of that city a safe- 
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conduct for the accused, assuring him that he might come to Dortmund in 
security, and so return to his home, suave in the event of Mallingrode being 
Sound guilty of the offence attributed to him by the tribunal of the Vehm. 

It was, however, a diflicult and even dangerous duty to undertake tho 
due delivery of the citation. For Mallingrode, ever flitting from place to 
place, was not easily to be found, and was, moreover, dreaded by every 
one. The free sheriffs, Hermann Brabender and Hans Wortmann, were 
selected as bearers of the missive. But as soon as Mallingrode was made 
aware of what had passed under the linden, he endeavoured in every way 
to avoid the sheriffs, and to give them the slip. At length, however, in 
the month of August they succeeded in waylaying him in the neighbouring 
town of Camen, and there delivered the summons into his hands. 

Upon this the robber knight flamed out into furious rage. He did not 
dare to attempt anything against the safety of the sheriffs in the town ; but 
he threatened them with direst vengeance, “ whenever he should catch them 
in a suitable place.” 

The day appointed in the citation for Mallingrode’s attendance before 
the tribunal assembled under the linden arrived. But no Mallingrode 
made his appearance—as, indeed, might have been expected. Neither 
did any one appear on his behalf. Thereupon, on the renewed applicu- 
tion of the accuser, Weselken, a second citation was prepared, and duly 
issued by the court. Upon this occasion the document was entrusted to 
four free sheriffs. And in consideration of the threats which Mallingrode 
had uttered against the free sheriffs who had served the first citation, and 
of the desperate and dangerous character of the man, it was declared 
lawful, according to the rules and usages of the Vehm, for this second 
citation to be brought to his knowledge in either of the following ways. 
Either it might be secretly introduced into the castle of Wetter, the resi- 
dence of the culprit ; or, failing this, it might suffice to affix the document 
at a spot in the neighbourhood of the castle where four roads met. At 
the same time, it was also ordered that the robber knight should be sum- 
moned through the Freigraf of Volmarstein, a fortress on the left bank of 
the Ruhr, opposite to Wetter, within whose (Vehm) jurisdiction Wetter 
was situated. This second citation summoned him to appear before the 
court on the Tuesday after St. Cecilia’s day—the 22nd of November. 
The four sheriffs chosen for the dangerous duty this time were Hans 
Wortmann, Hermann Clover, Reinhold Wettermann, and Johann Schrafar. 
Hermann Brabender, who, together with Wortmann, had been entrusted 
with the service of the first citation, had been so thoroughly cowed and 
terrified by Mallingrode’s threats on that occasion, that he found means to 
excuse himself from taking any part in so perilous an embassy a second time. 

Thus we see that all the terror arising out of the proceedings of the 
Vehm was not uniformly the portion of those who incurred the anger of 
the terrible tribunal. 

We are told in detail how the four bold sheriffs set forth on their 
errand, and how they managed to approach the castle of Wetter by 
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by-ways and unfrequented paths, through woods and ravines, warily and 
stealthily, till, on reaching the neighbourhood of the castle, they decided 
to wait in ambush till the evening should bring its darkness to help them. 
Then Hans Wortmann, the boldest of the four, and the best acquainted 
with the locality, undertook to carry the summons to the castle, while the 
others were to wait and keep watch on a neighbouring height, ready to 
warn him of approaching danger, in case of need, by a preconcerted signal. 

On the eastern side, the castle, we are told, appeared to rest—and 
appears still to rest—on the very edge of a sheer wall of jagged rock. 
And, in fact, the masonry only left between itself and the precipice a 
narrow margin, in places barely two feet wide. As the free sheriff could 
not venture to approach the castle by the usual way, he resolved to reach 
the gate by means of this narrow path. He attempted and succeeded. 
Hans Wortmann crept in the darkness to the castle-gate unperceived, 
silently and carefully affixed the citation to the grating in the door, “ cut 
three chips from the wood thereof’’—probably as a proof at need that he 
had been there—and returned to his companions by the same perilous 
way by which he had come. 

At the same time the Freigraf von der Zongher, the president of the 
Dortmund “ Freistuhl,”’ or Vehm tribunal, had sent a second copy of the 
letter of citation to the Freigraf Hackenberg, in Volmarstein, and had 
been informed by the latter that this also had been duly delivered to 
Hermann Mallingrode. 

But, spite of all these carefully observed formalities, the accused did 
not appear on the second appointed day any more than he had appeared 
on the first. It was, indeed, hardly to be expected that he should do so. 
Being guilty, as he knew himself to be, of the crime attributed to him, 
to have presented himself under the linden at Dortmund would have been 
simply to put his neck into the halter. The citations summoning him 
thither bore too great a resemblance to the “ Ducky, ducky, come and 
be killed!’’ And we may probably assume with safety that it was never 
expected that the criminal would obey the call. And in that case, the 
slow and deliberate observance of all the forms required by the regulations 
and usages of the institution is all the stronger proof that the terrible 
Vehm was essentially a law-regulated and law-abiding power. 

The next step was that, in the presence of many assembled free 
sheriffs, Reinhold Weselken, the accuser, demanded that a third citation 
should be issued. This was done accordingly. For the third time Her- 
mann Mallingrode was called to appear before the Vehm ; and the day fixed 
on this occasion was the Thursday after St. George’s day, the 23rd of 
April. This third summons was to be communicated to the accused by 
six free sheriffs, and by the Freigraf von der Zongher in person. 

No record remains to show the manner of the service of this third 
citation. But it is probable that it was done openly; and that the 
dignity that hedged about the person of the Freigraf was a sufficient safe- 
guard against the violence of even a Hermann Mallingrode. 
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Matters had now been pushed to the uttermost, and Mallingrode fell into 
serious apprehension. Before the Freistuhl, under the Dortmund linden, 
he would infallibly be lost; for he was guilty, and the proofs of his guilt 
were clear. In the extremity of his difficulty, he declared that he was 
ready to satisfy his accuser, only not before the court at Dortmund. At 
last he had recourse to his liege lord the Margrave, who consented to charge 
the Froigraf Hackenberg of Volmarstein that he should obtain a changing 
of the venue, as we should call it, and procure that the cause should be 
tried before the Freistuhl at the neighbouring town of Herdecke instead of 
at Dortmund. And to this end Hackenberg was to invite the Freigraf von 
der Zongher and the accuser Reinhold Weselken to come to Herdecke 
under promise of safe-conduct. The Volmarstein Freigraf accordingly made 
the desired communication to his colleague of Dortmund ; and assured him, 
moreover, that the Margrave had Mallingrode in his power; and that the 
latter would appear without fail to meet his aceuser before the Freistuhl of 
Herdecke. At the same time the Freigraf Hackenberg of Volmarstein 
forwarded a letter of safe-conduct for Count Wilhelm von der Zongher and 
for Reinhold Wesclken ;—a guarantee which was rendered necessary by 
the fact that Mallingrode was at that time at feud with Dortmund. 

This letter, moreover, was signed by the three brothers, Hermann, 
Dietrich, and Kracht Mallingrode ; and sealed with the family seal, bearing 
the device of a leaf of trefoil. 

Further, there reached the Freigraf von der Zongher a letter from the 
free sheriffs, Eberhard Overlacker and Gert Weheim, offering themselves 
as bail and surety for Mallingrode. 

It is very evident that the noble lord of Wetter, robber knight as ho 
was, had friends; and that much effort was made in high quarters to save 
him; so far was it from being the case that the Vehm was able to proceed 
in a high-handed, panic-striking, or law-overriding manner in the affair. 

It appears, however, that it was contrary to the usage of the Vehm to 
allow a cause to be removed from one Freistuhl to another, when it had 
reached the stage at which Mallingrode’s affair had arrived. It could then 
only be concluded before its original judges. The Dortmund Freigraf 
accordingly declines the proposal of Hackenberg of Volmarstein with con- 
siderable indignation and surprise, as being a proposition quite out of all 
rule and precedent. He replies in a letter of considerable dignity to his 
brother noble and brother Freigraf, addressing him as ‘‘ my especial good 
friend,” but ‘begging him to understand ”’ that the notion of his—Von 
der Zongher’s—coming to Herdecke upon any such errand was quite out of 
the question ; that it would be neither lawful nor becoming ; and further 
informing his correspondent, that the accused had been duly warned and 
cited three times with all regular formalities ; and that he would infallibly 
be judged and condemned in his absence, if on the third day named he 
failed to appear before the tribunal, in the King’s court—(a remarkable 
phrase)—under the linden in Dortmund. ‘ 

The third day came ; but no Mallingrode came with it; and sentence 
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would then have been pronounced upon him at once, had it not been that 
the suretyship offered for him by the two free sheriffs, as has been related, 
presented an obstacle to this. It was necessary, therefore, that the court 
on its assembling at the expiration of the third term appointed for 
Mallingrode’s attendance should pronounce a solemn verdict to the effect 
that the bail and suretyship that had been given on behalf of the accused 
could no longer be considered valid. And the definitive pronouncing of 
sentence on the robber knight was thus postponed to a fourth term. But 
no invitation to appear on this fourth day was sent to the criminal. 
Another Freigraf,—he of Verdinchhausen in Villigs by Schwerte,—was 
requested to make known to the accused the decision of the tribunal. The 
message was not entrusted to the Freigraf Hackenberg, for the obvious 
reason that he had already publicly taken the part of Mallingrode. The 
Count of Villigs made reply that he had conveyed the message entrusted to 
him ; but that in his—the Count of Villigs’—opinion the suretyship offered 
by the two free sheriffs for Mallingrode is still valid and in force. 

In all this is to be observed very remarkably, not only the careful and 
patient observance of every form of legality by the tribunal of the Vehm, 
but also the noticeable fact that no perfect accord and uniformity of action 
existed among the highest dignitaries of the association itself. 

The Freigraf Wilhelm von der Zongher, however, appears to have passed 
over the objection of his fellow Freigraf of Verdinchhausen as unworthy of 
serious attention, for we find him writing yet again to him of Villigs by 
Schwerte, to inform him that the appointment of the fourth day fixed for 
definitively judging Hermann Mallingrode holds good; and that on that 
day the accused must appear before the court, or resign himself to such 
proceedings as the court may think fit to take against him, as one declared 
guilty of contempt of that high tribunal, and condemned in contumaciam. 

And with this, provokingly enough, the record of the story ends! No 
further documents have been found. . But there can be little doubt that 
this absence of further record may be taken to indicate that no further 
written proceedings were needed; that the robber knight was duly con- 
demned on the appointed day; and that the dead body of Hermann 
Mallingrode was one day—perhaps not for months afterwards—found 
hanging on a tree by a withy band around his neck, and with a dagger, the 
emblem of the Vehm’s justice, struck into the trunk of the tree beneath him. 

‘Such is the true documentary history of a trial and condemnation by 
this celebrated and mysterious tribunal ;—a story which, if it tends to 
dissipate much of the mystery and romance which has made the Vehm so 
apt a subject for the excitement of the imagination, has at least the 
advantage of being indisputably true and real, and of thus bringing home 
to our minds more completely and accurately than has hitherto been done 
for the generality of readers, the true nature, position, and mode of action 
of that famous institution. 
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Pettice Lisle. 


HO 
CHAPTER XIII. 


THE WITCH-CLOVER. 


‘HE weeks went on. There was a 
good deal of excitement at both the 
Chine and the Bunny, for there had 
been a successful run of goods farther 
down the coast. Sugar, tea, and 
brandy became very abundant, and 
the little colony was in a great state 
of suppressed exultation. Norton 
Lisle seemed to be in perpetual 
motion, running to and fro both by 
land and sea; and he received the 
congratulations of the community 
upon his exploits when all was over, 
with the grand dignity and com- 
placency of a successful commander. 

“To be sure it have a been 
trimming well done, and so secret,”’ 
said he. “I don’t know when 
we've a ‘had a better stroke o’ 
work. They thought they’da got the fair-trading under along these parts,” 
he added with a grin. ‘I wonder what they thinksnow? Tony, you mind 
and have them things all ready to-night. I don’t know when we mayn’t 
want ’um,” he ended, rather consequentially, as he went off, after helping 
to stable the cart and horses, which were nominally kept for the brickyard, 
but were used for much more exciting work. 

‘‘ He’s wonderful sprack, is yer father,” said Tony to Lettice, who was 
standing by, in her little red hood, waiting to go to the Pilot’s. ‘I’m 
three years and better younger nor he. But that:leg he is such a detriment 
to me, or else I might ha’ been a comfortable man by this; and now I’m 
like to have neither toft nor croft, and it’s very hard. - What call have 
he to order me about like that? I’m as good as he at it,” he ended, with 
a sigh at no longer being able to break the law. 

‘¢ Ain’t there nothing else as you could do?” said Lettice, sympa- 
thetically. 

“‘ Well, ye know, there’s the decr in the Forest; and old Saul Saull, 
at the ‘Bugle,’ he’s allays reaiy for to help off as many as I could 
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get. ‘There were a merry brown hare as was playing and grinning at me 
o’ Toosday. But there, what’s the use of ’um coming like that, and I, as 
one may say, tied up by the leg? Things is sore changed now for the 
worse in all matters. They used to have fine times in the old days. 
I’ve heerd tell as how thirty or forty waggons, in broad daylight, with 
nigh a hundred men guarding of ’um, carrying of their tubs, and their faces 
blacked, would come up over Hengistbury Head, past the town, into the 
Forest. And for all they was guilty, without their clergy, for a lot o’ things 
as they ain’t now, law it didn’t make a bit o’ odds! Four-gallon tubs, and 
worth two or three guineas they was. They don’t dare that now.” 

“« But d’ye think father ’ll go on like that allays ?”’ said poor Lettice, 
anxiously. ‘If the fair-trading’s worth such a deal o’ money, can’t he 
just make enow and go away to have done wi’ it? Surely, if you're 
cotch, it’ll be a sore job for us all.” 

Tony never laughed; but he made the grin which was its equivalent . 
in his face. 

«* Well, ’tis clear yer ain’t but a woman, child. Why, ’tis half the fun for 
to circumvent them gaugers, and just be off with but half the hair o’ one’s 
head like. There, d’ye think it’s the fox them red-coated ’unters is caring 
for when they goes hollerin’, and howlin’, and galloping like that all about ? 
When they've a cotch him, they just flings him tothe dogs. ’Tis the sport, 
child, as they’re a-chasing of, gentle and simple both alike, ’ye see ?”’ 

‘‘No,” answered Lettice, half laughing. ‘I can’t sce as it’s any 
pastime.” 

‘¢ That’s why all them young chaps ’Il follow Norton anywhere,”’ Tony 
went on, without attending to her. ‘‘ And them at Seaford is just as 
keen. They'd give summat if they could ha’ tookt yer father this last 
time. There’s two or three o’ the top ones as is as bad as Jeffreys,* they 
is, after a man. They was in a fine pet to be mated like that just when 
they thought they were safe to get he. You're off early to-day. What, 
Mary wants ye, does she? and Jesse’s not up again wi’ the rheumatics. 
Wonderful bad in his bones, I hear tell. There’s nought like that for to 
hamper and hinder a man as one o’ them bouts. And you're a learning 
o’ that David his letters ? He'll make arare scholard! I’d as lief learna 
cat for to play of the fiddle!” he called out after her, as she turned to go. 

‘The music of alliteration seems to have had a great charm in most 
ancient ears, (as in the 119th Psalm, every verse of which begins with 
the letter that heads the section). It probably was a great help to the 
memory, and was a great feature in Anglo-Saxon and early English poetry : 
it survives to this day in the extreme love of the people for such assonance 
in their names and their descriptive nouns and verbs ; and it is curious to see 
the rhythm revived with such effect in the choruses of Atalanta, much of the 
beautiful melody of which will be found to depend upon the alliteration. 

Lettice went on her way gladly. The very sight of the thin blue 





* Judge Jeffreys lives still in a proverb, ngar the seenes of his cruelties, though 
its origin is forgotten. 
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smoke of the peat fire in the pilot’s cottage, with its pleasant, racy smell, 
always gave her a sort of homey feeling when she neared it. As she 
opened the door she heard Jesse’s slow, sonorous voice reading aloud ; 
he was quite alone, however: there was no one in the room but himself. 

He was sitting with his wife’s red cloak wrapped round him, and his 
noble-looking old head stood out against the cavernous depth of the great 
chimney-nook, which was almost as wide as the room itself, with the fire 
smouldering on the ground, He was not much above fifty ; but exposure 
and hard living age a man far earlier than in the more cared-for classes, 
and, as the light fell upon him from a quaint little irregular window, with a 
sort of squint towards the sea, he looked like the Rembrandt picture of a 
philosopher. He laid down his well-thumbed Bible as the girl came in. 

‘¢ Mary said you'd be here afure long. They’ve sent for her but now 
to look after Edwin’s wife, as is down wi’ a baby. She do put herself 
about a very deal for ’um all to ke sure. I mind her mother saying afore 
we married, ‘My Mary’s a goldeu girl!’ ”’ 

‘Be ye any better to-day, Master Jesse?” said Lettice, timidly. 
She was a little afraid of the grave, still man. 

*¢ Well, child, I don’t know when I’ve a ailed so bad. I told * the 
clock, I believe, every hour al) night. I think by whiles that it will be 
fine thing for to go away. Lat we must wait patient till we gets our 
orders; no man can sail wi‘out them. The Lord he knows. I were 
searching into the Kingship,” he said, with the far-seeing, abstracted look 
in his deep-set eyes of one intent on ‘ spiritual experiences.” 

‘What was it, Master Jesse?” said Lettice, after a pause, not 
feeling quite up to the point. 

“The Second Advent, child, ve know; and the thousand years, and 
the thrones, and the beloved city,”—and he began to read out, in his 
earnest, rapt tone, one of those chapters in the Apocalypse whose gorgeous 
eastern imagery seems to have such a fascination for the minds of the 
hard-working folk much driven by life. 

‘Tis like the music of great waters,” said Lettice, earnestly, as the 
sound of the words died away, ‘I used to dream of them in the white 
robes with the gold often and often beforetime.” 

‘¢ And then, ye see, there’s to vome a new heaven and a new earth, 
and there’s to be no more sea. E wonder how ever that’s to be?” said the 
sailor, musing. ‘ "Twill be like parting with an old friend, too, that will, 
for them as has had their business up and down, summer and winter, all 
their days, upon the deep waters. ‘* I must have up Simon for to ’xami- 
nate into that verse. Mary telled me o’ the sarment upon the Sabbath 
last, at chapel, and that weren’t the Gospel as I'd a wish it preached.” 

Lettice spent a quiet time looking after the sick man in his wife’s 
absence. ven the spirit of the unconquerable David yielded before 
Jesse. His instructor had had @ core time of it; he had long refused 
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* “ And every shepherd tells hia eale.”’—Allegro, Counts his number. “ He 
telleth the number of the stars ‘ 
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to learn A, on the logical principle that it only entailed B, and an inde- 
finite series of such disagreeable consequences; but he was standing up 
to-day with his hands behind him, in a supernatural state of goodness, 
before the pilot, and repeating his letters, for the most part right, although 
in rather arbitrary order, with a great deal of prompting from Lettice, 
when Mary returned. 

‘“‘ Well, it is nice to hear him say ‘em off so pretty,” observed she, 
with much enthusiasm. ‘Such a mischiefful little dog as it is,” she 
went on, looking fondly at him. 

“Have ye seen any of the brothers?” said her husband. ‘TI can’t 
“think what’s become o’ Caleb, as he haven't been here all day nigh me. | 
David says the boat come back last night, too.” 

‘‘ Maybe he’s along wi’ Tony. Lettice, you’re goin’ home: you tell 
him to come, if ye see him, and the boy shall go with ye. Jesse’ll be the 
better of that bottle o’ ile as I lent ’um t’other day.” 

The two set off together. There had been a good deal of bad weather, 
grey and dull, with sea-fogs, but it had cleared away, and as they turned 
up out of the little valley, the long sweeps of brown undulating heath, with 
an occasional glimpse at the sea, were lighted up by the evening sun: 
stray seagulls hovered over the land; and a magnificent pomp of crimson 
and gold spread up above their heads to the zenith, where it was met by 
a pale greenish blue. 

Their progress was slow. One moment David had his head in a hole 
after a dormouse’s nest, the next he was burrowing after a ‘ want,” 
or ‘‘palmer-worms.” At last they came to a stop altogether at a little 
island of green fern and grass, in a hollow amidst the sea of heather and 
gorse, still with some of the glory of its autumn colouring. 

Lettice sat down and waited patiently while David prosecuted his 
researches into the natural history of the dumble-dore (humble-bee). 
She was singing to herself, ‘‘ There is a land of pure delight, where 
sorrow cannot come.’’ Her voice was not a fine one, but it was pure, 
tender, and delicate, like herself: there was an unconscious pathos in it, 
sweet and low. Where could she have found the expression she put into 
the Psalm ? she was too young to have gone through the experience of 
life necessary to understand it. Elle avait des larmes dans la voix. She 
had just finished, and was looking absently for the witch-clover as she 
sat and sang—a good omen, as is well known, for 

Even ash and four-leaved clover, 

You are sure your love to see 

Ere the day be over— 
when she started at Caleb’s great shadow, which fell upon their green 
nest as he stood at the top of the hollow. 

‘* Who teached ye that hymn, Lettice?” said he, with unwonted 
feeling. ‘I've heerd my mother sing it. She were so fond o’ that about 


Death like a narrer sea divides 
That heavenly land from ours, 
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She said it were so like what ’tis here, looking athwart”’—the Channel 
understood. 

‘‘She’s but a twiddling little thing, but she can sing,” said David, 
patronizingly. ‘Did ye never hear her tune up at chapel? I've a 
learnt her no end o’ songs sin’ she came here. ‘King Arthur had 
Three Sons,’ and ‘ There came Three Men out of the North.’* She 
know’d scarce any but hymn tunes when she come, did ye, Lettie ? 
Now tune up. She don’t like singing afore folk,” he added, apologeti- 
cally for his pupil. ‘ Now let me hear whether you mind all as I’ve 
teached ye.” 

‘‘T ain’t listening,” said Caleb, superciliously. ‘I’ve a got to look 
out to-night, and I must be off; but I don’t believe she can sing all them 
verses of ‘ King Arthur’ right through.” 

‘‘ Sing, Lettice,” said David, shaking and pinching her violently ; 
‘he shall hear.” 

“Don't, David, you hurt me! I can’t sing if you strangle me 
like that.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, will ye do it if I leave go?” said her tormentor, pulling 
off her little red hood. 

Lettice began: she had the real soul of music in her, and soon forgot 
everything but her singing. She had chosen a more pathetic ballad of 
Arthur's death, and sat, her little hands crossed in her lap, with a bunch 
of berries of the wythwind (convolvulus) and leaves in them, as she poured 
forth the delicate clear high notes, while the song rose and fell in the air 
like a lark’s, and sank like it into the ground. 

Caleb was apparently so engrossed with the look-out through his 
ielescope over the country that he hardly seemed to hear. 

Lettice had been singing without remembering her audience ; but with 
the desire after sympathy of a real artist, she looked up to the tall sailor 
above her, when she had done, to see whether he liked it. He was 
standing, however, with his back to the setting sun, and she could not 
sce his face, while the light fell full upon her, and almost blinded her 
when she turned towards him. 

‘‘ Well, uncle Caleb,” cried David, triumphantly, “what do ye say 
now? She's got it all right, ye see; and she sings it very nice, 
don’t she ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied he, shortly. ‘‘ Ain’t she going to sing the other one 
now ?”’ he added, as Lettie arose out of their ferny hollow. 

‘‘No,”’ she answered. ‘I must be getting off home, and Master 
Jesse hopes you’re going to he: he’s been a-wondering sore not to see 
you.” 

‘‘ What is it you was looking at so hard, and where was you going to 
in such a hurry, and where does ye come from, uncle ?” said the boy, as 
Caleb still lingered. 

‘‘T’ve come from where I’ve a been to, and I’m going there likewise,” 





* The west-country edition of “ John Barleycorn,” from which Burns took the idea, 
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laughed the sailor. ‘I believe you’ve a got.a touch of Lawrence,* and 
that you was changed at nurse, you're so curis; and a-sitting there where 
the pixies has their dwelling!” said he, turning suddenly away with 
another laugh, as Lettie hurried out of the hollow. 

“This ain’t the pixies’ piece. Law, I wouldn’t have let thee stop 
there, if it were,” said the boy. ‘‘There’s a fairies’ ring and no end o’ 
pixy-stools | on the knap yonder, but not here; and, beside, you're an 
eldest-born, ye know, and the Puck can’t harm ye. Why, if ye haven't 
found the witch-clover,” he went on, snatching at the half-dead flowers 
and grass in her hand. ‘On’y think! that is queer, to be sure. I wonder 
whatever ‘twill sinnify for you? ” 

Lettice looked down surprised. ‘‘And I didn’t so much as know it, 
and have looked for it this ever so long and never found aught! Well, it 
is strange, how ye seeks ever and dunnot find, and finds when ye dunnot 
seek, as folk say. Is it to mean as I’m to see Everhard, I wonder ?” 
she added to herself. 

‘“‘T can’t think whatever Caleb were after to-night,” the boy went on 
presently, as he followed the girl, deep-in thought. ‘‘ Eh, I know now!” 
he burst out, clapping his hands. ‘‘He’ve been getting ready for the 
moonrakers at the great pool by the Stag’s Head Knowl.” 

‘¢ What’s them ?” asked she. 

‘“‘ Eh, ’tis wonderful, Lettice! You don’t rely know nothing but how 
to sing,” said this aged man of the world, in a grand and condescending 
manner, revenging himself for the wrongs of the alphabet. 

Lettice always submitted to his superior intelligence in such matters, 
and seemed perfectly contented with her position of humble ignorance. 

‘Why, ’tis when the gaugers is after them, and they flings the kegs 
into the ponds in the Forest, and fishes ’um out by nights.” 

** David, you come here,” cried Tony, as they reached the Puckspiece, 
‘and help me drag in these Bavins ; we shall be done for if they're left 
out in the wet like this.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


TANGLING IN ONE’s Heart. 


Norton did not come near Jesse’s house, though he was often enough 
up and down “The Chine.” ‘‘ Fair-trading ’’—for the ill-sounding word 
smuggling was never used—was a regular profession, and no one was 
ill regarded on the point; but Jesse had his own ideas of honour, and 
considered a ‘‘ bound pilot” was ‘‘swore”’ not to dip his hands into such 
things ; with which the delicate Puritan conscience of the man refused to 
have anything to do. He was a respected chief of the clan, and no 





* “Lazy Lawrence” is a sort of Puck. 
t “ The fairies, whose dancing makes the rings, naturally want the ‘ stools’ to sit 
upon when they are tired.” 
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one questioned that he was indeed the “heddest man” in all things, 
morality included. 

He judged no one, however, and Caleb had hitherto been allowed to 
come and go unquestioned from the pilot-boat to the little trading-vessel, 
of which he was part owner, and with which now Norton seemed to have a 
great deal to do. 

Lettice often heard her father mentioned with great respect. There 
was a very heartfelt admiration of his daring among the fishermen, and a 
chuckle of pride over his successful braving of the law; although they 
were apparently quiet-looking men, as respectable as their neighbours, 
and as unlike the traditional cut-throat, truculent smuggler, with cutlasses 
and pistols all round his belt, as the poctical chivalrous brigands, in 
velvet tights and silver buttons, are to the greasy ruffians who haunt the - 
Apennines and carry off Moens. 

The immense tract of wild ground, woodland, and heath which com- 
posed the New Forest stretched out temptingly behind the shore, and 
pretty nearly every fisherman and labourer in that district some forty 
years ago was either a smuggler or a poacher, often both at once. They 
were recognized callings, like any others. But although an evil deed which 
is not considered such by your class, does not injure the individual con- 
science, or degrade the man to the same extent, and a great many young 
fellows joined in ‘‘arun” from pure love of adventure: yet the perpetual 
breaking of the law gave a sort of wild, restless character to the inhabitants 
of a belt two or three miles wide, all along the southern coast of England, 
at that time, and did much harm. 

Jesse had been at home for some time with his illness, and had heard 
and seen more than usual of what was doing among his brothers. 

‘‘ Come wi’ me to-night, Caleb,” he said kindly, the first night that 
he went again to sea. ‘‘ When it were nought but the vally of a pound 
of bacca or a keg o’ spirits here and there, I didn’t know, and I didn’t no 
(care) anything about what you was doing as it were; but they say that 
the man have a died as were hit in the tussle down at Lady Cross, and I 
do hold that it’s agin God A’mighty’s law, let alone man’s, for to risk your 
own life and other folks’ in such like doings.” 

** Well, I'll see,” replied Caleb, a little impatiently. ‘ We ain’t doing 
nothing to-night nor to-morrow, and I must speak to Norton; one can’t 
break off sudden like that—soft and easy a bit.” 

' Them soft and easys leads a long way down the road to mischief,” 
said his brother gravely. 

‘* Now don’t ye hiessenny (forebode evil) like that, Jesse,” replied the 
young man, with an uneasy laugh, and then turning to his sister-in-law, 
who had just come in, ‘I don’t know what to make o’ that Lettie o’ 
yourn.” He had looked out of the door for something to change the con- 
versation, and saw her coming up the hill. ‘Is she afraid o’ me? She 
were watchin’ and waitin’ ever so long on the bridge the t’other day till I 
were gone past, as she thought.” 
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‘I wish you weren’t so thick with Norton: he’ll do ye no good,” 
answered his brother. ‘‘ He’s a borcright fellow, as’ll get hisself and you 
into trouble, and never see he’s on the rocks afore his boat’s just going 
down as might be. "“Twere a sore chance for you when he come back 
from beyond seas. Here’s a button off,” added he, taking up his thick pilot- 
coat, as Lettice came in at the door, and he saw her anxious little face. 

‘“‘ Mayn't I sew it on for you?” cried she eagerly, delighted to do 
anything for him. 

Jesse gave her the coat, with a smile. ‘You're allays handy and 
ready with them little fingers of yourn. Caleb, you bring it after me. 
I’ve got to see to the tiller ropes; I shan’t be gone not just yet,” said he, 
as he went out of the house. Lettice began in haste. 

‘* Just you look at that button!” cried Caleb, taking scornfully hold of 
her work. ‘Didn't I tell you so! them women can’t do even their own 
jobs as well as men. Now, J’m agoin’ to show ye how it should be done!” 

‘Ye can’t thread yer needle,”’ said Lettice. 

“‘ Can’t I just ?” he replied, as with much deliberation he set to work 
with his great big hands and succeeded. And then with a certain sailor- 
like awkward dexterity he certainly sewed on the button “like a rock,” 
as he said, contemplating his work with his head on one side at a distance 
with great complacency. 

‘But then what a time you took!” observed Lettice. ‘I could ha’ 
made a whole garment well nigh in the while ye was at it.’’ 

‘¢ Slow and sure wins the race,” answered Caleb. ‘‘ Yer needles runs 
as fast as yer tongues, and neither on ’um ain’t o’ much account. I can 
handle a swingel wi’ any man o’ my inches at the Hocktide games. 
Could you do much wi’ a cudgel, Lettie ? but ye’re such a child! What's 
the use o’ having such bits o’ hands as yourn I wonder?” said he, 
snatching hold of her wrist and holding it up to scorn. 

‘‘T wish ye wouldn’t treat me like a child when I ain’t one,” said 
Lettice, kindling, and with the tears gathering in her eyes as she dragged 
away her hand. 

“Heyday, and what's the matter now?” cried Caleb, laughing. 
‘«‘ What’s that there hymn as David says ? ‘ But, children, you should never 
let such angry passions rise.’ I’m afeard your grandmother didn’t do 
her duty by ye, not proper, along o’ them hymns, or ye were a naughty— 
ahem, I mustn’t say child—and ’twere no good learning of ye good things. 
She’s like one of them little green flies,” he said, turning to his sister-in- 
law. ‘* When ye vex it, it ups as if ’twould like to sting, but it hasn’t 
the means,—so0, it’s just cross and makes believe ; that’s Lettie all over.” 

“You let her alone, Caleb,” said Mrs. Jesse ; ‘‘’tis time for you to 
be off.” 

** And now, before I go, you just wind that there skein while I hold 
it, or you'll tangle it all to knots, as ye did the other t’other,” said he, 
taking hold of an unlucky lump of thread which lay “in a mess” in 
Lettie’s lap. 
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‘‘My thread is small, my thread is fine, But he must be A stronger 
than thee, That can break this thread of mine,”’ sings the Witchwoman in 
Thalaba. 

In another minute he was off like a shot. 

“T can’t think,” said Lettice, looking up with a sigh of relief when 
he was gone, ‘‘if he hates women-folk so much, what for he don’t leave 
we alone ? Here he’ve a spoilt all our talk, your’n and mine. I must be 
after going home in no time.” 

‘“‘ He’s wonderful took up wi’ ye, child, whatever he may be scorning 
with others or no, though I’m not sure whether he knows it hisself,” said 
Mrs.. Jesse, stitching away without looking at her. 

‘‘Me!” cried Lettice, incredulously, flushing up to the roots of her 
hair. ‘‘ Why, he never leaves worriting and tormenting of me.”’, 

‘‘ He watches for ye like a cat wi’ a mouse, and he talks to noboddy 
when you're there; and I seen him t’other day come up from ever so 
far once he’d found the print o’ yer little feet in the sand along this way,” 
said Mary, thoughtfully. 

It had never occurred to the girl as possible. She had taken his 
attacks and scoffs quite literally as true expressions of his scorn for 
womankind, and the idea was as unpleasant as it was new to her. Two- 
and-thirty in her eyes was much the same as fifty, and she would as soon 
have expected Jesse himself to make love to her. She looked upon Caleb 
as belonging to an older generation, in spite of his quips and cranks. She 
had cared little about his opinion, and had therefore been shyly at her 
ease with him, and had aaswered him back again without much measuring 
what she said, and the directness of her speech, contrasted with her 
extreme gentleness and shyness, had a certain piquancy which had a 
great charm. 

There are a number of things, however, not noticed when one’s mental 
eyes are elsewhere, but: the truth of which flashes on one the moment 
they are heard. And Lettice knew now in her heart that this was true. 
Neither she nor Mary, however, said anything more, and in a few minutes 
the girl got up and went home. 

‘“‘T should like well to have her for our own,’ said Mrs. Jesse to 
herself, looking after her as she turned down the steep path from the 
house. 


ene rere 


CHAPTER XV. 
Man 18 A Huntina ANIMAL. 


Ir was the day after Tettice’s departure from the Woodhouse, and Amyas 
was standing at the door preparing to go out to his work in the fields, and 
looking rather wistfully down the avenue. 

“‘T wonder will she write ?”’ he mused half aloud. ‘‘I wish I'd telled 
her to. I’m afraid Norton will want to keep it dark where they’re 
a-going.”’ 
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** You may be sure he will,’”’ answered his mother. ‘ His’n is works of 
darkness what don’t love the light. What's that—a letter?” added she 
sharply, as the carter, who had been down to the nearest little town with 
a wood truck, appeared before the porch with one in his hand. “Is 
that from the child already ?” 

“It’s put on it as it’s for the young missus,” observed the man; 
‘¢and they said down at the Post as it had been a-waiting there this ever 
so many days, but no one had a been down.” 

‘¢ Who can have a wrote to her, I wonder?” said Mrs. Wynyate, as 
Amyas turned the letter over and over. 

‘“‘Tt’s from Ned,” said he slowly. 

‘¢ Whatever can he have got to write to she? he ain’t so fond o’ 
writing home neither ; you'd best open it and see what ’tis.”’ 

“Nay, we won't do that; it ain’t neither for thee nor me, mother. 
I’m doubtful as it’s summat about that young fellow Wallcott ; but I don’t 
trust he anyhow, and we can’t tell where she may be at these presents for 
to send it her, so it must just bide here awhile,” said Amyas with some 
satisfaction. ‘‘ And, mother, Norton ain’t any great shakes; but I won't 
have upo’ my mind as we’re the cause o’ his ruin; we’ve no call for that 
anyhow: so don’t ye write to Ned nor nothing nor nobody; we'll set no 
gauger folk upo’ his track—they’ll find him out fast enow, and I’m in 
hopes as he’ll let Lettice come home again after a bit to us.”’ 

“I’m sure I trust she’ve a got some one for to rule and guide her 
where she is: she’s but a poor weak child, given to vanity and not grace, 
to lookin after the out’rd man that perishes, and not the inward as e 

‘‘ Well,” said her constant defender Job, ‘‘ I never see as she took on 
tittivatin’ herself as some girls does; and it weren't she as made herself 
pretty for to look at. She can’t help it ; she growed so.” 

‘‘Then there’s that Norton, as ain’t one bit fit to look after her,” 
sighed her grandmother. But although it was expressed in so ungainly a 
manner, the poor old woman’s heart was sore for her grandchild, snatched 
from what she considered her fostering care; and she was very seriously 
anxious and uneasy as she thrust poor Lettice’s letter upon the high 
mantel-shelf in the kitchen, behind the end of the snuffer-tray : where, as 
‘the chimney smoked that frightful to drive a cat mad,” as Mrs. Wynyate 
often despondingly observed, it soon acquired the brownish yellow tinge 
of premature old age. 

The letter indeed was written by Ned, but it hal been dictated by 
Everhard. After the scene in the orchard he had quarrelled with his 
father to such an extent about Lettice, whom he refused absolutely to 
give up, that Wallcott declared in a fury, and in a tone which meant no 
mercy, that the first time he heard of his son’s going down to the 

Woodhouse, or having anything to do with the Wynyates there, he would 
immediately enter proceedings against Amyas, foreclose the mortgage, and 
take possession. His mother had interfered with Everhard, and patched 
up a sort of hollow truce between father and son. He had retired to the 
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office at Seaford in high dudgeon, and consoled himself in the society of 
Ned Wynyate, whom he caused to set forth these facts to his niece, 
with many asseverations of constant faith—all which remained ignored 
behind the snuffer-tray, while poor Lettice was wearing her heart out for 
a word or a sign. 

Everhard’s room at the shipowner’s was a large garret in the roof; but 
any inconveniences it possessed were amply atoned for, in his eyes, by 
the opportunities it afforded for ‘‘ making a mess” with his roots and plants, 
undisturbed, except by a ‘tidying’ in the household of more than ordi- 
nary strictness. 

“Tl tell you what, Wallcott,” said Ned, coming in at the door very 
early one morning two or three months after, with a bundle of papers 
under his arm, and looking very important, “they’re in such a way at 
ours about the smuggling! They says it never were so bad ; and there’s 
been such a letter from the Board :—It is plain, from the last returns, 
that there is an additional average of three and a half in the district, 
which must be considered as showing an amount of carelessness. . . . « ¥o 

‘Half what, Ned? Half a smuggler? What’s that, I wonder?” 
answered Everhard, indifferently, as he went on hunting among his shells 
and stones without attending. ‘I can’t think what’s become of that rare 
Echinus which I got for Mr. Denver— fairies’ hearts ’ my grandfather used 
to call’em. I’m sure I had it yesterday,” he went on, anxiously. ‘ That 
horrid woman’s been. rummaging again, I do believe, and thrown it 
away! Whatashame!” His ‘‘museums” always came toa bad end, 
and had been perpetually consigned to the dust-hole by careful housewives, 
from his mother downwards. 

‘¢ It’s no joke, I can tell you, about the Board,” answered Ned, sitting 
down astride the only chair, and pushing off unceremoniously the fossils 
and dusty seaweeds with which it was covered. ‘‘ There’s a fellow they 
call Red Jack about, come back from foreign parts, they say, as used 
to give ’um no end o’ trouble (it was before my time); and they think 
he’s at the bottom o’ it all now: we was quiet enow before. They're 
after the scent o’ a great haul o’ goods at this minute down the coast, 
and Dixon’s got to be the head o’ the party. He’s allays standing in 
my way; it’s very unfair. I’m sure I should ha’ got to go in the cutter, 
if it hadn’t been along o’ him. He’s allays striving to kip me down, he 
is; but I know where ’tis they think the cargo’ll land: and if I can get 
leave to be out, will you drive me there, across country? We can borrow 
a gig; and that mare of yourn’s a rum ‘un to look at, but she’s a rare ’un 
to go, and would do no end o’ work, only you're allays so nesh with her.” 

‘I'd like you just to see my father’s face if I knocked her up, and asked 
for another horse ; I, who haven’t scarce spoke to him this three months,” 
replied Everhard. ‘ But I don’t mind, for once; I’ve always thought it 
would be great fun to see a tussle with the smugglers. It’s very odd that 
you don’t hear anything from home, Ned ; and that Lettice has never sent 
me a word all this time,’’ he went on. 
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‘No, it isn’t a bit odd,” replied Ned, decidedly. ‘‘Amyas is dead 
again you; and Lettice wouldn’t write without he wished it: you may be 
quite sure o’ that.” 

‘* Did you give my messages last week, as I told you?” 

‘“‘T’ve had other fish to fry. Besides, they never writes to me, why 
should I to them ? I shall be going back one of these days soon, and I can 
carry a whole barrow-load o’ messages then, if you want it,’ answered 
Ned, getting up as he spoke. He was a short man, though he had been 
a tall boy, and as he stood with his hands in his pockets, square, reason- 
able, and determined, he was a great contrast to Everhard, pottering over 
his fossils and plants. They were a most uncongenial pair of associates ; 
but Everhard considered Ned as a part of Lettice, and had a feeling for 
him accordingly, while that quintessence of practical common-sense valued 
his friend as being a round higher in the social ladder, and a good alliance 
for the uncle of his niece. 

‘‘ What on earth did you buy that ugly beast for? You have the 
queerest taste in pets to be sure,” he went on, standing superciliously 
before a large cage, where a hideous hawfinch was sitting on his perch in 
dignified solitude, having slain, in single combat, every companion put in 
to share his captivity. 

“« He’s very rare,” apologized Everhard. 

‘‘ Well, I’m sure that’s lucky. I shouldn’t care for one if he got so 
rare as he wasn’t ever found at all. And there’s that white rabbit,” he 
went on, looking at the hutch on the gutter in the roof, outside the 
window. ‘‘ Has she eat any more of her children, I wonder? They’re 
so precious savage, your wild beasts all is. And this one’s something 
fresh. What's going on here ?”’ he inquired, with much scorn, peering into 
a large pan of sea-water, which stood in the corner of the room. 

‘“‘ These are my sea-anemones,” replied Everhard. ‘‘ Such beauties ; 
I got ’em down the coast last week when I was after the fossils.” 

‘‘ Anemones! There ain’t any anemones here.” 

‘‘ How stupid you are, Ned! Don’t you know an Actinia when you 
see it?’ said Everhard, rather grandly, as he came up behind him. 
But it was too true; there was nothing to be seen but a crab walking 
about the pan in great honour and glory. ‘It’s that beastly crab which 
has eaten them all up, I do believe,” cried he, wrathfully poking the 
offender. 

Ned burst out laughing. ‘I wish they'd all eat each other up, I’m 
sure, and then you’d have got all your pets together convenient one inside 
t’other. Now, you leave all that rubbish nonsense and come along 
with me.” 

‘«‘ You used to be very fond of birds and beasts, and sport, Ned, in old 
days, I know,” said Everhard, discontentedly. ‘‘I can’t think how you 
can laugh at it all in this way as you do.” j 

‘¢ So I am fond o’ sport now, only it’s in a different fashion like. I’ve 
a took to hunting men; ’tis a deal more exciting,” answered he, a little 
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grimly, ‘¢as you'd find too if you was to try; but it ain’t every one as 
has the knack o’ that hunting. There’s that fellow Dixon has no more 
notion how it should be done, nor how to set a trap for ’um, nor nothing. 
You'd see, if J had but the chance, I wouldn’t leave my man, not no more 
than a ferret or one of them blood-hounds they tells such stories on in the 
Forest, till I catched him, and held him too. Now you come and see after 
the gig with me.” 

‘‘ Russell said I'd been out so much he wouldn’t let me out any day 
more till evening, and I don’t like bothering him for leave so soon again : 
he was quite angry last week. Besides, it’s fifteen miles to Froyle Creek, 
if it’s a step. There’s a storm coming up—it’s so close; look out to 
windward how dark it’s growing.” 

*‘ Evening will be quite time enow; they won't think o’ landing till 
after dark. There’s a moon as big as your hat now, and, storm or no 
storm, she'll give us light sufficient to drive by. Besides, the fair-traders 
love a bit o’ hazy weather ; it makes ’um more sure to come in to-night.” 

And the stronger will carried the day. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
An APPEAL. 


Very sorrowfully Lettice went home: it seemed to her as if she were 
about to lose all the ease and comfort of her intercourse with Mary. She 
had not the smallest feeling of interest even in Caleb ; and though she was 
too humble in her opinion of herself to fancy that it would make much 
difference to him, she kept out of mischief, and stayed carefully away from 
the Chine for the next two days, and always contrived to escape when 
Caleb, who seemed perpetually to have business with Norton, appeared at 
the Puckspiece. She knew that he must be going to sea almost imme- 
diately, and she strove, by all the means in her power, to stave off the evil 
day of meeting, of which she had an undefined dread. 

‘‘ The lugger’s off by now,” she heard her father say to Tony at last; 
*‘T wonder what luck they'll have this time? ‘T'were queer, too, what 
had come over that lad Caleb—he didn’t sim to know his own mind an 
hour together to go or stop. "T'were a hard matter for to get him off, to 
be sure, this afternoon, and our hands is so short this time—’twould never 
have done to leave the Dutchman longer, or we should ha’ had ’um down 
on us afore ever we could get in.” 

Towards evening, when she thought all was safe, tired of her seclusion, 
she scrambled down to the shore. It was very long now since she had had 
time to sit and dream there. There was a fresh brisk breeze, not too 
strong: the little white horses came prancing in, and touched up 
the expanse of green water, “shot” with purple and grey and blue, with 
the sort of life which gives the sea the charm of an animate thing. The 
bits of rock at her feet were hung with an olive-green seaweed, like slimy 
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fur, which rose and fell as the tide came rolling in, and looked happy and 
enjoying, after its long drouth. The sand-hoppers made the very sand 
seem alive, and the little crabs hurried about merrily, as they crept in 
and out among the stones. 

‘¢ And there they all has to sit and wait till the water comes back for 
’um to drink, and can’t do nothing like by themselves!” thought sho 
to herself. 

The smooth reaches of wet sand sparkled in the evening light, and 
every bit of pink seaweed and broken shell shone as if it had been made 
in fairy-land—though, as Lettice had found to her eost, when she carried 
them eagerly home at the beginning of her stay, they lost their glory, as 
fairy gifts are always known to do in possession. Pale, rose-coloured 
clouds were sailing in the delicate blue sky ; Nature seemed dressed in her 
best gala, and sparkled, and shone, and danced, and dazzled in a sort of 
brilliant fashion, which at first almost bewildered her, after her dark little 
room at home : the very air was crisp and delicious, though it was so far on 


in the autumn. Presently the moon began to rise, though it was still day : 


it was nearly full, and a long stream of silver light stretched far away 
over the sea; and as she watched the brilliant pathway of moonbeams she 
longed to pass across it “‘ to some quiet place where nobody loved nobody,” 
as she said to herself. ‘ All the threads seems to get tangled the wrong 
way here,”’ she sighed, as she sat thoughtfully and sadly on the beach 
with her head on her hands. 

Presently she heard a tread on the shingle, and, turning, found Caleb 
close to her; the noise of the waves had prevented her perceiving him till 
he was quite near. 

“‘T thought you was gone off to sea,’ 
blush. 

‘“‘ Did ye think ye was rid o’ me so?”’ answered he, bitterly. ‘I couldn't 
go till I'd a seen ye again, ye might be sure o’ that, Lettie,” said the poor 
fellow, turning his white face away as he saw the expression in hers. 
‘¢ What for do ye get away from me now like this? Why won't ye scarce 
speak tome? What have I done as should make ye so strange? Don’t 
ye know as I'd cut myself to pieces if ye was to want me to?” 

‘“‘But I don’t wish it,” said Lettice, her eyes filling with tears as she 
walked away,—‘‘ on’y don’t ye talk to me like that.” 

“‘ No,” answered he, stopping her, “‘ye must hear me. I love ye so 
as I don’t know searce what I do. Tell me how I may win ye? I'm right 
down beat, I’m as helpless as a child. Why do ye settle off-hand like that 
as ye won't have me without so much as giving me a chance ?”’ said he, as 
the girl wrung her hands and turned away. 

‘Don’t ye say so,” replied she, weeping. ‘‘’Twould be o’ no use 
thinking ; I care for summun else, I do.” 

*‘ But he can’t care for ye not as I feel, and has never been nigh ye 
this ever so long as you’ve a been here, and he might ha’ found out,” he 
went on, seizing hold of her two hands, 
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said she, springing up with a 
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“Let mo go, Caleb! what good were it stopping? If you’d as many 
words as there’s drops in the sea, don’t ye see that it wouldn’t sinnify now? 
it’s too late.” 

“ But ye might try and see whether ye couldn’t fancy me if he don’t 
come back again. Who is he, and what is he, and what is he like ?”’ 

‘*Twouldn’t make no odds whether he comes or no, I should go on 
just the same, and love don’t come by wishing or not wishing it,”’ said she, 
sorrowfully. 

He sat down on the shingle looking so miserable that Lettice’s tender 
heart would not let her leave him. 

‘‘ It’s on’y just now,” pleaded she—“ it won’t be bad long: ye know 
ye never thought much not of womenfolk; it can’t have been but like 
yesterday as ye could ha’ thowt on me,”’ 

He shook his head ruefully. 

“‘T believe ’twere from the first day as ever I set eyes upon ye, and 
carried ye across the water, though maybe I didn’t know it; and a light 
heft ye was in my arms, Lettie, that day, for all ye’ve such a heavy one to 
my heart now.” 

‘‘T’m so sorry, but ye'll think no more on it after a bit, Caleb,” said 
she; ‘ there’s no end o’ young maids as is better nor me all to nothing.” 

‘‘ What’s other young maids to me,’’ answered he, bitterly, ‘it’s you 
as I want ? My love’s like the great sea washing over me, it’s so strong. 
I niver thought as man could feel so,” he went on, without attending to 
her as she tried to soothe him. ‘Seems as if I’d took the disease worse 
because I’m older,” he said, with a bitter laugh. ‘Come to me, Lettie, 
try and think o’ it again, Lettie. You say you're sorry ; why will ye answer 
off like that short, without a thought like ?” cried the poor fellow, spring- 
ing up as he saw that she still lingered by him, and stretching out his arms 
towards her. 

She turned hastily’and ran. It could hardly be called a path which led 
up to the Puckspiece—only a rent in the cliffs where they were a little less 
steep. In general she was somewhat afraid of climbing them, but now she 
went up almost as if she had had wings; and Caleb, after standing and 
watching her until she reached the top and disappeared, turned slowly 
back home along the shore, his head bent down, and his hands clasped 
behind him, chewing the cud of his bitter thoughts. He walked sadly up 
at last into the pilot’s cottage: there was nobody there but Mary, and he 
sat down, laid his arms on the table and his head upon them, and did not 
speak. 

‘*She won’t have me, Mary,” he said at last, without looking ur ; 
* she’ve a got to care for summun else.” 

‘Yes; I knowed that,”’ answered she, sadly. 

‘* What for didn’t ye tell me then ?”’ said he, starting up. 

‘“‘T thowt yer might vex her like with laughing at her, and I niver give 
it a thought as it were anything but joke betwixt you and her till Tuesday 
evenin’ as you was a-winding o’ her skeia.” 
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“« And what a fool I were,” cried Caleb, rising and stamping with his 
feet, “‘a-winding in my heart with that thread of her’n!” 

‘‘T’m sure I should be glad enow to have her be one of us,” said Mary. 
‘‘ She’s a dainty little slip of a girl, that she is, and looks up so innocent 
out of her big eyes, and as fresh as a daisy, and ever had a ha’porth of 
love for them that wanted it, and she’s so clean and clever wi’ her fingers, 
for all ye laughed at her so about the buttons. Ye was allays fightin’ of 
her and stirring of her up; how should I understand, and you so much 
older nor she? Well-a-day, she cares for summun else, ’tis no use yer 
thinkin’ o’ her.”’ 

‘“‘ No use,” cried he, angrily, ‘and how am I to help thinkin’ of her? 
And as for that’n other man she’ve a took to, I don’t mind: he can’t care 
for her not as I do, or he’d have come after her long fur time afore this. 
I’m that mad in love with her,”’ said he, with his teeth set, ‘‘as it seems 
nothing worth living if I don’t get her, and she’s so soft and gentle P'll 
make her turn to me.” 

‘‘ Don’t ye be too sure, Caleb,” said Mrs. Jesse, sadly. ‘‘ Do ye mind 
what she said one time about women? Them soft clinging things some- 
times takes such hold, like the ivy, as ye can tear ’um to bits afore ye 
looses them. Ye dunnot know what’s women—nayther their strength nor 
their weakness.” 

“T never set my mind to a thing but I won it yet,” said Caleb, 
darkening. 

‘Don’t ye talk like that, Caleb: pride goes afore a fall. Don’t ye set 
yer mind on what ye can’t mend nor make: things may be soft and have 
a.will o’ their own ; just look at the water, and yet ye couldn’t turn the 
tide not an inch.” 

~ J shall be off wi’ the fair-traders to-night, and I don’t care how soon 
I get knocked o’ the head by them gaugers,”’ replied he, sadly. 

**Don’t ye go to break our hearts like that, Caleb,” said Mrs. Jesse, 
with the tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Ye know ye telled Jesse before as ye’d think 
better on it, and give o’er wi’ they violent men—'tis no good strivin’ agin 
what can’t be. Little things and big ’uns comes from the Lord; ’twould 
be easier to thee once thou could’st think this, too, come from His hand. 
Think better of going now, my lad. ‘Twill on’y mar and not mend thy 
matter,” she entreated. 

He strode out of the house without answering, and down to the boat 
which was waiting for him. Mary stood and watched him anxiously from 
the little terrace. His heart seemed to misgive him for leaving her with- 
out a word, and he turned and waved his hand to her, but he went on all 
the same. The wind was fair, and the fishing-boat was hoisting its little 
brown sails, like a bird spreading its wings. 











